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CHRONICLE 


Favors Commerce Court.—<Attorney-General McRey- 
nolds favors the continuation of the Commerce Court, 
and has recommended to the Sen#e Appropriations Com- 
mittee that, instead of abolishing it, as contemplated by 
a bill which has passed the House, the court be strength- 
ened by broadening its powers to take appeals from the 
Philippines and Porto Rico, which now go direct to the 
Supreme Court. It is supposed that Attorney-General] 
McReynolds is speaking for President Wilson. He did 
not refer to the constitutional objections to the legisla- 
tion which abolished the Commerce Court, but he said 
it would be a dangerous precedent for Congress to re- 
move from office by means of an appropriation bill, 
Judges who were appointed for life or during good be- 
havior. An additional reason of the Attorney-General 
for wishing the Commerce Court: Judges retained was, 
that even if the court was abolished there would be 
plenty of work for its members to perform on regular 
circuits. 


Through Gatun Locks.—On September 27 the sea- 
going tug “Gatun,” drawing twelve and a half feet of 
water, successfully passed through the Gatun locks into 
Gatun Lake. It was the first craft ever to make the 
voyage from the Atlantic into the waters of the lake by 
way of the locks. Among the party on board were 
Colonel William Seibert, engineer of the Atlantic divi- 
sion of the canal, under whose supervision the Gatun 
locks were built, and other canal officials. Three thou- 
sand persons witnessed tlie historic passage. The Atlantic 
Ocean is now joined with Gatun Lake, and the first link 
in the water route across the isthmus has been com- 


to the War Department, 
of the Interior of the Philippines, 


lands. 
tained by Mr. Phipps himself and by district auditors in 
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pleted. Miraflores Lake was flooded on October 1, and 
Culebra cut will be on October 10, thus completing the 
The Gatun Lake level is now 65 feet above 
the level of the sea. The final level is to be 85 feet. 
The passage of ships will require one hour and twenty 


entire chain. 


minutes. 


Slavery in the Philippines—W. H. Phipps, Insular 
Auditor of the Philippines, has sent an exhaustive report 
substantiating the charges 
brought by Dean C. Worcester, until recently Secretary 
that slavery and other 
forms of involuntary servitude exist to-day in the is- 
The report contains evidence on the subject ob- 


all parts of the islands. Many cases of the buying of 
girls and boys, and the holding of youths, and even men 
and women in slavery, are cited in the report. The 
Phipps report is partly in response to a Senate resolution 
presented by Senator Borah, demanding evidence of the 
War Department as to the truth or falsity of Mr. Wor- 
cester’s statement that slavery exists in the Philippines. 
The War Department made an earlier reply to this resolu- 
tion, indicating that it had no evidence of actual slavery. 
Representative William A. Jones, of Virginia, author of 
the bill to give the Philippines “immediate independence,” 
attacks the good faith of Dean C. Worcester, and chal- 
lenges the statement that wholesale slavery exists in the 
islands. The Worcester report is characterized by Rep- 
resentative Jones, who is chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, as “an utterly unauthorized and 
voluntary statement on the part of a man quite generally 
regarded as the worst enemy of the Filipinos.” Repre- 
s¢. ative Jones, while vigorously denying the allegations 
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statement without reading it. Secretary of War Gar- 
rison has instructed Francis Burton Harrison, now on 
his way to Manila as the Governor-General of the is- 
lands, to look into the entire matter and report to the 


War Department. 


Impeachment of Governor Sulzer.—The first Court of 
Impeachment ever convened in New York State to pass 
upon charges filed against her chief executive met on 
September 18, and is still in session. The personnel of 
the court is composed of the nine Judges of the Court of 
Appeals and the entire body of the State Senators, mak- 
ing a total membership of fifty-nine. Since a two-thirds 
majority will be necessary to remove Mr. Sulzer from 
office, a vote of 40 must be registered against him. The 
rules governing the court procedure are substantially the 
same as those governing the Court of Appeals. On rul- 
ings by Chief Justice Cullen the only appeal allowed is 
to the court itself. If a majority of the court vote to 
sustain the ruling of the Chief Justice, the point raised 
will have been finally decided, and as from that’ decision 
there will be no possible appeal, no exceptions are noted 

n the record. By a vote of 49 to 7 the court on Sep- 
tember 24 swept away the last defence on technicalities 
and put the Governor to trial on actual facts. The chief 
charge against Mr. Sulzer is that of having made a 
false and fraudulent report of his election expenses. The 
defence set up is that the unacknowledged contributions 
were personal gifts. On September 27 witnesses testified 
that the impeached Governor had appealed to them to 
withhold or to distort evidence damaging to his case. 
Each had refused to grant his plea, and their testimony 
as recorded was more than damaging. Scores of checks, 
previously unknown and unacknowledged, were placed in 
evidence and traced either with the secret account of the 
Governor's secretary, or to the accounts of Mr. Sulzer’s 
Wall Street agents. Two points were scored by the de- 
fence, one of which was a ruling by the court that wit- 
nesses should be allowed to say whether or not their con- 
tributions were made without stipulation as to purpose, 
and the other akin to this that witnesses might tell what 


their intent was at the time the gifts were made. 


Gamboa Nominated.—Federico Gamboa, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, has been nominated by the Catholic 
party as their candidate for the Mexican Presidency. 
General Eugenio Rascon was nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent. Federico Gamboa has been Minister to the United 
States. He was Sub-Secretary of Foreign Affairs under 
Sefior Mariscal and later became Minister to the Nether- 
lands. General Rascon is a favorite with the army. He 
was Minister of War under President Diaz for many 
years and recently acted as military Governor of Yuca- 
tan. The selection of the candidates is said to have been 
made with the approval of General Huerta. The Cath- 
olic party wishes to elect a President who will not deprive 
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of the Worcester report, admits that he has replied to the | them of their just liberties and at the same time be a 


person of such ability as can solve the paramount prob- 
lem of the pacification of the country by a policy of 
conciliation of all factions during his administration of 
three years. It is hoped that Gamboa and Rascon will 
be acceptable to all parties, forming a really national 
ticket. The Labor Party has nominated Felix Diaz, 
so there are now four Presidential tickets in the field. 
Only the Catholics and the Felicitas, however, show any 
Huerta, through the Foreign Office, has 








strength. 
sent to the legations and embassies the following: “The 
revolution is suppressed. Military operations, properly 
speaking, will not have further importance. All that is 
lacking, which the Government is proceeding to do, is 
to locate sufficient troops in such a way as to control the 
northern States which are in rebellion. The election will 
take place, because the Government so promised to the 
nation, on April 1. The Government is resolved to give 
guarantees to all candidates.” He has also requested 
Porfirio Diaz to return to Mexico to head the War Col- 
lege. This gives much satisfaction to the army. 


Canada.— Monday, October 30, has been named offi- 
cially Thanksgiving Day. 





The German Emperor has 
invested extensively in land in Vancouver and elsewhere 
in British Columbia. Other eminent Germans are stated 
to have followed the Emperor’s example, under the 
guidance of Count vog Alvensleben, who has lived in 
Vancouver for several years and has “specialized” in in- 
teresting his wealthy fellow-countrymen and syndicates 
in these investments.——During the current fiscal year 
the immigration to Canada will probably total 487,000. 
——Although the Finance Department has thus far paid 
over ten thousand Fenian Raid claims, requests for the 
one hundred dollars continue to flow in, and the number 
Premier 





of veterans seems to be steadily increasing. 
Borden’s recent imperialistic speech at Halifax elicits ap- 
proval and extended comment in the London papers. 
The Daily Mail calls it the utterance of “a stout-hearted 
Canadian and an understanding Imperialist.” The radi- 
cal Daily News and Leader, however, says Mr. Borden’s 
allegation that Canada has no voice or influence what- 
ever in the foreign ~ ‘ations of the Empire, is a pre- 
posterous overstatement of the present practice, and adds: 
“We are not going to beg for it, nor with our good will 
have our alleged necessities been advertised and haggled 
over on the Colonial hustings.”———To develop the deep- 
sea fisheries on the Pacific Coast and preserve them for 
Canadian fishermen, the Minister of Marine and Fish- 
eries has secured two new protective vessels. They were 
built in Ireland, on the lines of those used by the Irish 
Fisheries Board. Adequate protection is also being 
afforded the fisheries on the East coast. 


Great Britain—To protect themselves in future 
strikes English employers have formed the United King- 
dom Employers’ Defense Union with guarantees of a fund 
of $250,000,000. Its objects are to “consolidate the re- 
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sources of the employers of labor to maintain their rights 
and their freedom to bargain individually with free 
workers or collectively with trade unions.” The new or- 
ganization will be registered as a trade union. The 
manufacturers say that they intend to defend the mem- 
bers of the union from outside interference, to uphold the 
inviolability of contracts and when strikes are forced on 
them to prevent the intimidation of their workers. They 
will also attempt to bring about an amendment of the 
trade disputes act which they assert has resulted in the 
evils of boycotting and peaceful picketing. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, estimates an 
annual output of 400,000 to 500,000 tons of oil fuel from 
Scottish shale fields for 150 years to come, if necessary. It 
is announced that the present output is about two hundred 
and fifty thousand tons——-Lloyd George denies the re- 
port that he is to journey to Canada. He had planned 
to visit the United States to attend the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
but finally decided not to go at all this year. The 
Catholic Stage Guild is to produce the “Coventry Na- 
tivity Play,” in the effort to better theatrical methods by 
a return to the Middle Age custom of presenting the 
truths of Christianity on a platform stage. 








Treland.—The list just issued of the prize winners in 
the Intermediate Examinations shows that the Catholic 
schools and colleges are leading as usual and that the 
vast majority of the honors have been won by Catholic 
pupils. The Christian Brothers schools of Cork and 
Dublin head the list as in previous years, and of the col- 
leges, Clongowes Wood is again first, followed closely by 
Blackrock, Dublin, and Rockwell, Cashel. Catholic lead- 
ership is equally strong in the girls’ list; Loreto college, 
Dublin, having again taken first place and won 16 of the 
52 special medals awarded. The Catholic schools, par- 
ticularly the Loreto, Dominican and St. Louis convents, 
have been specially distinguished in experimental science. 
Much dissatisfaction has been expressed that while the 
number of contestants has increased, the value of the 
exhibitions and other awards have decreased, and that 
the standard of questions and marking, notably in mathe- 
matics, has been raised without previous warning, ap- 
parently to enable the Board to lessen its awards. The 
stinginess of the Intermediate and National Boards and 
their seeming desire to antagonize the public have oc- 
casioned a movement té revolutionize the whole educa- 
tional system in Ireland——The instigator of the Dublin 
labor riots, having been let out on bail, is preaching: the 
syndicalist doctrines in England, where he announced 
himself the apostle of discontent. The latest riots in 
Dublin, for the purposes of loot, have completely turned 
public opinion against the strikers. A Government repre- 
sentative went to Dublin to effect a compromise, but as 
the employers have determined to exclude all members of 
the Transport Workers’ Union, having found their as- 
surances unreliable and their principles impossible, there 
is no likelihood of settlement with that body. Sir E. 
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Carson has announced the formation of a provisional 
government for Northeast Ulster, consisting of several 
Dukes, Earls and other titled personages, and a large 
quantity of generals. It is to take effect as soon as 
Home Rule is established. How it will receive and trans- 
mit correspondence, collect its bills, and carry on business 
with the rest of Ireland, and with Great Britain, is not 
explained. Recent advices from Ulster show that there 
is no belief among serious people in Belfast or elsewhere 
in the earnestness of the prospective rebels. Covenanters 
have sworn in court that they had no intention of fight- 
ing, their object being to influence the British electorate. 
Mr. Birrell has recently declared that it is a game of bluff, 
and that the Home Rule Bill will pass and go into effect 
as scheduled. The Irish Party, the National Leagues 
of Great Britain and of Ireland, and many public bodies 
and societies, have cabled resolutions of condolence on 
the death of Patrick Ford, editor of the New York Jrish 
World, and of appreciation of his great services to Ire- 





land. 


Australia.— According to a parliamentary report 900 
young men have been committed for detention in bar- 
racks because they failed to report for duty under the 
The British Parlia- 
mentary party, now touring the commonwealth, are loud 


compulsory military training law. 


in their praises of Australia’s defence system, and are of 
There is 





the opinion that Australia is making history. 
a deadlock in Parliament, and preparations are under 
way for another general election. Premier Cook has 
explained to the Governor-General that even with a net 
majority of two or three he could not hope long to be in 
administrative control. He would not be satisfied with 
securing a dissolution of the Lower House without a 
review of the personnel of the Senate-——The negotia- 
tions between the Labor Ministry and the Imperial au- 
thorities in reference to the joint purchase of an Atlantic 
cable indicate that the Postmaster-General declined be- 
cause the future would probably show that long distance 
wireless telegraphy would be cheaper. 


France.—The Marist Fathers have been expelled from 
their educational establishment at Toulon, where they 
have labored for thirty-six years. The expulsion, which 
was effected in the usual cold-blooded fashion of sending 
the police to eject them, has elicited a formal protest 
from the bishop of the diocese, who assured the victims 
that they were held in the highest respect by all classes. 
But, as usual, the protests of the Fathers and the bishop 
were ineffective. A similar attempt to eject the Sisters 
of the Assumption of Lyons, who labor for the sick poor, 
was prevented simply because the authorities recalled the 
action of the workingmen and women of Paris, who 
came out in defence of the Sisters. Meantime, the grow- 
ing demand al! over France for the reinstatement of 
Sisters in the hospitals is holding in check the plans of 
the Government for The Am- 
bassador to the United States is paying much attention to | 





similar evictions. 
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the l’rench participation in the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
at San 1915. 
French exhibit will be representative of the best that 
France can show. It is intended that everything shall be 
distinctive, either for its great value or its cheapness, its 
artistic quality or its novelty, so that nothing shall be 


Francisco in He is convinced that the 


comme mplace. 


Spain.—A meeting of primary school teachers was to 
have been at Madrid 10th to 
October 14, to voice their grievances about the miserably 
When the attention of the Gov- 


ernment was called to the project the meeting was pro- 


convened from October 


poor pay they receive. 
hibited by royal order. As the teachers’ salaries were as 
low as $100 and $200 a year, the complaint was justified. 
Hence it was decided that in 1914 an extra grant would 
be made of $4,000,000 to be employed chiefly in paying 
better wages. As it was determined that no one should 
receive less than $200 a year, the Government’s gene- 
The labor 
At Barcel- 
ona, where the Government had ended the strike in the 





rosity cannot be considered phenomenal. 


situation in Spain is reaching an acute stage. 


cotton mills by issuing a decree relating to the working 
hours, the employers have notified the Government that, 
being unable to comply with the decree, they will shut up 
At the Rio 
Tinto Iron Works the strike is spreading, affecting al- 
The Govern- 


the factories unless the law is suspended. 


ready more than ten thousand workers. 
ment is disturbed on account of the attitude of the men, 


the strike having assumed a revolutionary character. A 
large force of soldiers is being concentrated at Huelva, 
the centre of the disturbance. Count Alvaro de 





Romanones, the Spanish Premier, says that Spain will 
participate officially in the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco in 1915. The decision is due to the in- 
fluence of King Alfonso.—The fifth National Euchar- 
istic Congress of Spain has been held at Granada. 
Germany.—The problem of unemployment has during 
recent times become unusually serious, and it is feared 


that even worse conditions will ensue during the winter 


season. Particular attention is being given to the ques- 
tion and a petition for the institution. of a Government 
to the 


—At the International Congress for Labor 


unemployment insurance has been presented 
Chancellor.- 
Protection, held at Bern, a resolution was accepted to 
the effect that eleven continuous hours of night rest 
must be granted to the laborers, and that the hours from 
10 p. m. to 5 a. m. are always to be included in this 
Exception is made for the miners, whose hours 


The 


limits are thus defined beyond which a laborer may not 


period. 
of rest may be changed, but are to be extended. 


Another resolution absolutely forbids all 
The 


resolutions were signed by delegates from England, Ger- 


be employed. 
night work for boys under fourteen years of age. 


many, Austria, Belgium, Spain, France, Italy, Norway, 
Holland, Sweden, Portugal and Switzerland. The dele- 


gates from Russia and some other countries decided to | 


await the decision of their Governments before any 
signature was to be affixed. The United States was 
not represented. A constant propaganda has been 
carried on to induce the Government to reverse its de- 
cision regarding the Panama-Pacific Exposition, or at 
least to ensure a representative exhibit by private co- 
The result has hitherto not been very en- 
couraging. A circular letter recently sent to the manu- 
facturers in the southwest of Germany, and asking 
whether they would participate in the Exposition, has 
almost unanimously received a negative answer. The 
main reasons given are the “American tariff chicanery” 
and the fear that attempts will be made to ferret out the 
German trade secrets. 





operation. 


Austria-Hungary.—The new party founded by Count 
Andrassy does not expect to achieve any signal victory 
over Tisza and his Labor Party in the present Parliament, 
where it will hardly be able to muster more than thirty 
members. It is only preparing for the next elections 
when a surprise may possibly be in store for the Labor 
Party, which now holds 250 mandates. Almost a hun- 
dred of these, it is thought, will be captured by Count 
Andrassy and the Catholic People’s Party. The fall of 
Tisza, favorite duel with his 
opponent, may thus finally be brought about. No less 
than a hundred mass meetings have been held by the 
Czech population of the Dual Monarchy demanding the 
erection of a second Czech university. A joint petition 
has been sent by them to the Government for this pur- 


whose argument is a 





pose. 


Balkans.— lhe authorities have the 
American Mission at Koritsa, Albania, which 
were in charge of Phineas B. Kennedy, a native of New 
Jersey, and Mrs. Kennedy, acting for the Congregational 
Church. The Osservatore Romano says that the Ameri- 
can missionaries have been persistent in their efforts to 
influence the selection of a Protestant Prince to rule 
over Albania under the new arrangement. Recently, Dr. 
C. T. Erickson, who was in charge at Koritsa, returned 
to this country on leave, and is now in Boston. He and 
his wife were expelled from Albania by the Servians at 
the beginning of the war. Later they returned, only to 
be arrested by the Greeks and imprisoned at Salonika. 
——Servia has ordered the mobilization of the Moravia 
division of her army and called t6 arms part of the re- 
serves, the total being reported as between thirty and 
forty thousand. The Albanians continue their advance 
into Servian territory. Fighting is reported also in the 
neighborhood of Gusinje on the new Montenegrin fron- 
tier. Montenegro is said to be cooperating with Servia 
and has sent detachments to help the Servian troops at 
Djakova. It is asserted that the Bulgarians are assisting 
the Albanians. The latest cables announce that Turkey 
is advancing through western Thrace, toward territory 
In the fighting, 


Greek seized 


schools 





conquered by the Servians and Greeks. 
if reports be true, no quarter is given. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Portugal, After Three Years of the Republic 


Three years ago the Republic of Portugal come into 
being, and the gory records of the gruesome day which 
marked its birth have scarcely passed from the mem- 
ory of any among us. The morning papers of October 3 
in that year were full of the amazing story. Like a clap 
of thunder, we were told, revolution had broken out in 
the city of Lisbon. Aad when the crash of cannon and 
musketry had ceased ; when everywhere there were marks 
of blood, damaged walls, and other signs of strife; when 
the streets of the city had been littered with her dead and 
wounded—there uprose a certain Dr. Costa, leader of a 
band of adventurers ready for anything, to tell the people 
of the country they were free! “I have the honor,” he 
said, “to announce that the Republic which has just been 
created is to introduce a pure and progressive govern- 
ment; to open wide to everyone the portals of education, 
and to set up a system of justice that will ensure liberty 
to all.” 

The new Republic with her hands and her garments 
red with the blood she had shed in violation of both 
liberty and justice lost no time in emphasizing her con- 
cept of liberty—a concept natural enough in one whose 
very first acts were a brutal and sanguinary mockery of 
that sacred term. Newspapers that dared to criticise the 
usurping horde were suspended or throttled; religious 
houses were seized and religious communities mercilessly 
suppressed without even an appearance of triai; their 
lands and goods, used in happier days only for the benefit 
of the people, were confiscated ; regardless of age and in- 
firmities men and women of all classes, blameless in all 
things save that they held not with the madness of the 
marauders, were hustled across the borders of the king- 
dom to starve in wretched want of every necessity to 
maintain them; the young King, acclaimed only a week 
before by his soldiers and people was driven forth a 
fugitive on the highways of the world. 

Free rein, too, was given to the criminal classes, so 
that thousands, seeing that all official protection of life 
and property had been withdrawn, were swept into a 


maelstrom of riot and rapine and into excesses of ribaldry | 


and defilement of churches and sacred things such as 
they never would have dreamed of if the normal condi- 
tions of law and order prevailed. And now, so the press 
despatches inform us, preparations are complete for an 
official celebration this month of the third anniversary 
of the glory of that day! 





There may have been conditions in the dishonored | 
land which cried out for redress and reform. The Gov- | 


ernment was unpopular and years of misrule may have 


aroused a mighty wave of discontentment among the | 


people. Politicians may have systematically plundered 
the treasury and piled up a crushing national debt. Grim 





lessons of crime may have been taught an excitable peo- 
ple by the failure of timid ministers to make the least 
show of administrative vigor against the enemy that had 
long plotted the downfall of the Kingdom—a hundred 
reasons there may have been that might be alleged to 
palliate in some slight measure the enormities which un- 
controlled human passion heaped about the cradle of the 
Portuguese Republic. And these reasons might possibly 
have beguiled men’s minds to kindlier judgment had the 
mob, that rose on that October 3 and dragged down to 
destruction a State which represented so much that was 
hateful to them, but turned, when its blind passion cooled, 
from its work of savagery to ways of peace and justice 
and fair dealing towards all. 

But what kindly thought can come to one when word 
is noised abroad that the vandals, who wrought the 
hideous deeds of three years ago, are making ready to 
celebrate the anniversary of the founding of a Govern- 
ment which has not changed one whit in spirit since the 
story was written of the shocking horrors of its natal 
day? For who does not know that injustice is still ram- 
pant, and freedom is still a meaningless word among the 
men who founded the Republic of Portugal by seizing 
and plundering the churches and schools and eleemosy- 
nary institutions of a once powerful and glorious but 
now wretched and mangled country? 

It is worth while, in this connection, to note the obser- 
vations on present conditions in Portugal made by the 
well-known English journalist, Francis McCullagh, who 
sat by the cradle of this misnamed Republic, and whose 
veracious chronicle of the abominations signalizing its 
birth horrified the entire world. Mr. McCullagh finds 
no betterment in these conditions. He says, writing from 
Lisbon on August 27: “Portugal remains very much 
where it was when the revolution took place. Indeed, the 
country has gone backward.” It will be recalled that the 
Portuguese Government stated officially some time ago 
that none of the luckless Royalists taken prisoners after 
the ill-advised rising of Coficeiro in June of last year 
was then in prison awaiting trial; the English corre- 
spondent tells quite another story, and the picture he 
presents is a pitiful one. “The newspapers,” he writes, 
“are full of political trials, the trials not only of Syndi- 
calists concerned in the abortive insurrection of last 
month, but also of Royalists accused of having been con- 
cerned in Cojficeiro’s raid of June, 1912. Occa- 
sionally the prosecution had no evidence at all with which 
to back up their charges, and the treatment of all the 
Royalist prisoners—of those awaiting trial, as well as 
of those who have been condemned—was such as would 
disgrace a Siberian dungeon. So well known and undis- 
puted are these facts that, while Premier and Minister of 
the Interior under the Republic, Senhor Joao Chargas 
declared in Parliament that at least one-third of the so- 
called Monarchist conspirators were probably quite inno- 


cent. The same statesman publicly deplored the atro- 


cious manner in which these prisoners were treated.” 
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his opinion of the actual status of the Republic whose 
festival in honor of 


leaders are even now holding high 
He finds wrong doing and illegality mark- 
How can it be otherwise? 


its founding. 
ing every step of its progress. 
Its very foundation was laid in iniquity and iniquity con- 
tinues to blacken the record of its days. “The present 
Parliament,” writes Mr. McCullagh, “was elected as a 
Constituent Assembly, so that it has no right to legislate 
All the laws which it has made are therefore 
And he adds, “the impression made upon me 
The 


chaotic and hopeless condition of affairs in this country 


at all. 
illegal.” 
by Portugal after a year’s absence is unfavorable. 


could not be paralleled even in Stamboul.” 

Our own State Department in Washington honored 
itself by withholding for some time its recognition of the 
Republic proclaimed in Portugal, October 3, 1910. It 
has since persuaded itself that satisfactory proof of the 
stability of the misbegotten régime has been given to merit 
the recognition that was once denied. One is tempted 
to ask how it happens that the loud-voiced 
against the diplomatic countenancing of a nation nearer 
home, for reasons which are nowise more powerful than 
condition of things in 


protests 


those upspringing from the 
Portugal, are strangely absent when the story is told of 
these three wretched years of misrule in the land of the 


Tagus. M. J. O’ConNOR, S.J. 


Lourdes and Its Miracles 


This has been a notable year for the wonder-working 
Lourdes. It has been more than ordinarily 


fruitful in miraculous manifestations at the Pyrenean 


shrine of 


grotto where, in 1855, the Virgin Mother announced to a 
peasant girl: “I am the Immaculate Conception”; and 
it has seen a further seal attached to the apparitions and 
the wonders they inaugurated in the declaration of Pope 
Pius X that the then humble witness is now the Vener- 
able Mary Bernard Soubirous, rendered eligible by the 
holiness of her life for the highest honors the Church 
awards its heroic dead. To Catholics the Decree of the 
Holy Father is most gratifying; 
nouncement that prima facie evidence has been estab- 
lished Sister Mary Bernard of 
Nevers, 


they recognize that the wondrous story has been rounded 


for in the formal pro- 


for the heroicity of 

formerly Bernadette Soubirous of Lourdes, 
into complete and satisfying symmetry, that the light of 
Mary’s countenance, settling in the soul of the child it 
blessed, had lighted her through 
to the 


through all her days of girlhood and womanhood, from 


life of sanctity and 
sacrifice blessedness of lasting vision, and that 
the vision of Lourdes in 1858 to the vision of Nevers in 
1879, she remained a perfect witness. 

The miracles of 1913 have had deeper interest for our 
The cables have reported them at 
and important 


‘atholic friends. 


greater length than in previous years, 


non- 
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Mr. McCullagh does not mince words in presenting | This was due perhaps to the attention arrested by the 


[rish National Pilgrimage of over 3,700 persons, for no 
notice was taken of the recurrence at the same time of the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius in response to 
the prayers of the people, a marvel for which, with the 
variations of weight and volume during and after lique- 
faction, science has failed to account. These are matters 
that the world would fain ignore, for any supernatural 
interposition that would shake it from its ways is un- 
comfortable; but the sudden transformation of a living 
person, who is known to thousands, from a state of in- 
curable disease to complete and buoyant health cannot 
be altogether overlooked. 

It is interesting to compare the different attitudes of 
Catholics non-Catholics towards this and similar 
phenomena. The Catholic considers only the fact. He 
wants to be sure that disease and cure were real, that the 
malady was under the circumstances irremovable by 
natural causes, that the cure did transcend the powers of 
nature and was permanent. ~ This ascertained by the 
ordinary laws of evidence, the Catholic is ready and even 
Miracles do not 


and 


glad to pronounce the fact a miracle. 
astonish nor greatly surprise him. He believes thor- 
oughly in the sacred Scripture—all of it—and in the 
teachings of the Catholic Church—all of them; he knows 
that Christ wrought miracles and promised his repre- 
sentatives even greater miracles, and that every age has 
witnessed the miraculous. He knows that God’s arm is 
as strong and His Heart as kind as in Judean days, and 
rather expects like manifestations ; hence he feels no sur- 
prise when miracles occur—unless perhaps that they do 
To him any exercise of God’s 








not occur more often. 
power, however extraordinary, is credible, and if there is 
evidence he believes it. The following is part of a dia- 
logue that took place recently between a clever skeptic 
and a Catholic layman of average education: 

Skeptic: You surely don’t believe in the Jonah story? 

Catholic: Of course I do, every bit of it. If there 
was one miracle in the old Testament that I’d believe 
more than another, ‘twould be just that; Christ con- 
firmed it. And Id believe it just as easily if instead of 
the whale swallowing Jonah, Jonah swallowed the whale. 
Surely the God who had power to make the bodies of 
both, has power to enlarge or contract them or expand 
their swallowing capacities? All I want is to have His 
word for it. 

The controversy passed to the Resurrection. | The 
skeptic descanted on the diverse perfections of the 
human body, on the physical and chemical changes it 
undergoes in decomposition. and asked: “Is it possible 
to believe that the billions and trillions of all time will in 
an instant spring into perfect being from their scattered 
dust.” “Why not? He who 
made them out of dust, can remake them out of dust? 


The reply was instant: 


Each needs omnipotent power, and Omnipotence works 


in a second as easily as an age. How I don’t know, but 


secular journals have deemed them worthy of comment. | He has said ‘twill happen, and that settles it.’ 
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For the Catholic God’s word settles everything, but 
not for those who are sure neither of its possession nor 
finality. Whatever other powers Protestantism. may 
grant to the Omnipotent, it is bound to deny Him the 
exercise the The denial of miracles 
is absolutely essential to the very existence of Protestan- 
tism. Soon after its inception Cardinal Fisher replied 
to Luther: Show us your miracles. You say Rome has 
fallen from truth, that its religion is false, and that you 
alone have the truth. The Apostles proved their truths 
by miracles ; the martyrs, the missionaries, the Saints, all 
loyal children of Rome, have wrought miracles, even to 
this day. Where are yours? If God works miracles for 
Rome and none for you, Rome has the truth, and you 
belong to the Father of Lies. 

But Luther had no miracles to show; neither had Zwin- 





of miraculous. 


glius, nor Calvin, nor Cranmer, nor Knox, nor a single 
one of their heirs in any land in the four centuries of 
Protestant life. Meanwhile Rome was claiming an un- 
broken continuity of miracles for its saintly children and 
It continued its 
undoubted 


under its patronage, and claims it yet. 
canonizations, for which 
miracles were an essential condition; and its missionaries 
and other saintly men contintied to supply them. If 
Protestantism admitted that, it admitted that God was a 
direct and constant witness to Catholic Truth; that while 


complete and 


to itself, the foe and rival claimant of Rome, He gave 
no sign whatsoever, the Author of all Truth, by the con- 
tinuous and extraordinary exercise of His Omnipotence, 
gave Divine sanction to the aims and claims of the Cath- 
olic Church. That admitted, Protestantism had no ground 
to stand on; hence Rome must be filched of its miracles, 
and as the facts were frequently proof against denial or 
criticism, the basis must be cut from under them. 

It was then and therefore that Protestantism invented 
the theory, unwarranted by Scripture or history, that 
miraculous manifestations ceased with the Apostles, or 
at some period thereafter sufficiently remote from Prot- 
estantism to explain its barrenness of miracles. It is 
curious and even amusing to observe Paley’s painful 
elaboration of this theory in his “Analogy,” and how it 
forces him to meet overwhelming evidence for the 
miracles of St. Francis Xavier and others by such pleas 
as remoteness of time or place, and lack of sufficient 
motive or need, as if he knew the mind of the Omnis- 
cient. But the theory continued to be developed until the 
notion and the very word miracle became abhorrent to the 
Protestant mind. As the limitation of revealed truth to 
the Scriptures only resulted in the denial of all revela- 
tion, so the limitation of the miraculous to Apostolic 
times resulted the of all Hence 
Protestants, to-day, and the more numerous class that 
inherits from Protestantism only its denials, are in no 
On this point they are 


in denial miracles. 


mood to accept the miraculous. 
at one with the skeptic, and were they logical it would 
set them at one with him on all points. 

Formerly the attested cases were naturalized by the 


and the more religious minded, 
especially among Episcopalians, stressed the sufferer’s 
attitude of “expectancy” in our Lord’s day as well as 
ours, forgetting in their haste to eliminate or lessen the 
supernatural, that at least the dead and demented could 
not be benefited by expectancy. But in Lourdes this 
theory has broken down. 


magic of “suggestion,” 


Expectancy was never known 
to cure a broken leg, nor tuberculous limb, nor blindness, 
nor cancer, nor leprosy, nor deaf-mutism, nor cerebral 
paralysis, nor any disease that requires a re-formation of 
bone, cell, tissue and organs that nature takes years to 
furnish. Least of all, can it do so instantly; yet all this 
has happened at Lourdes, and much of it within the last 
few months. The cures attested by the Lourdes medical 
board and approved by over 3,000 physicians, many of 
them of international repute, exceed 4,000, and the num- 
ber of real cures not submitted to the Board is reckoned 
still larger. Of these less than one-twentieth were of 
nervous diseases, and from this fraction all cases amen- 
At the 
Bureau, as in the Church processes of canonization, no 
cures of purely nervous diseases are admitted. The re- 
mainder, classified in 175 sub-titles under 17 general 
headings, include nearly all the organic maladies known 
to humanity. And it must be remembered they are en- 
tered as cures in the Lourdes records only when, some 


able to suggestion were excluded. Lourdes 


eight or ten months after the event, the history of the dis- 
ease and the permanency of the cure have been verified. 
It is 
tious 
their 
uted to natural agency. 

In the face of these astounding facts, their number, 


publicity and continuance, the skeptics, who will not have 


freely admitted that no skeptic could be more cau- 
and insistent than Doctors Boissarie and Cox and 
aides in ruling out any cures that might be attrib- 


a miracle because they will not follow its logic, have re- 
adjusted their attitude. The medicinal property of 
Lourdes water will no longer serve, for it has none; sug- 
gestion will not fit the organic cases, and in many it was 
not even possible to use it; nor can anything else known 
to science or experience be found to answer; hence they 
have recourse to “nature’s unknown laws’’—which sup- 
poses that the Lourdes pilgrims have discovered these 
where scientists have failed, and that nature at Lourdes 
reverses the laws she enforces elsewhere. It seems clear 
that when they say nature they should know it is nature’s 
Master. When Christ reversed such laws in Judea the 
critics, who would not have Christ nor His teachings, 
assigned various explanations for His miracles, and, 
these failing, settled on Beelzebub. 

But many of these critics, and some who took active 
part in His crucifixion, finally yielded to the evidence. 
It has so happened at Lourdes. Thousands have been 
won from heresy and infidelity by its wonders, and tens 
of thousands have been strengthened in the Faith. It 
would seem that as Heaven selected an illiterate peasant 
girl of Domremy to save the national life of her people, 


so it made an illiterate peasant-girl of Lourdes instru- 
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mental in reawakening to spiritual life peoples in whom 
faith and spirituality had been deadened by four cen- 
turies of heresy and pride. How this has been effected, 
and particularly its latest instances, will form the subject 
M. KENNY, S.J. 


of another article. 


Cabrillo 


California has just concluded a series of magnificent 
celebrations in honor of three heroes whose names and 
achievements are inseparably connected with the dis- 
coveries and early history of the Pacific Coast of North 
America. The festivities lasted three days, beginning 
on September 25, the anniversary of Balboa’s arrival 
at the sea. It was on September 24 that Balboa 


encamped on the northern slope of the Cordillera de | 


Bando. Night was fast approaching, and the leader and 
his men after a long a tedious march were weary and 
exhausted. Only a short distance away the new ocean 
was said to be visible. The following day dawned bright 
and clear. Balboa advanced up the hill, his men closely 
following. At last the crest was reached and “silent, 
upon a peak in Darien,” he looked out upon the Pacific. 
On his knees Balboa thanked God for the glory of that 
moment. Then he called his men and pointed out to 
them the superb spectacle. They, too, fell upon their 
knees and with devout hearts offered a prayer of thanks- 
giving, while the Indians accompanying them looked on 
in wonder at their emotion. 

It took Balboa and his soldiers four days to reach the 
beach from the summit of the Cordilleras. A _ recent 
writer pictures the scene that followed. “The tide, which 
there rises and falls about twenty feet, had ebbed and 
was now about beginning to rise again. Balboa waited 


until it was nearly full and then strode down the shelving | 


beach to meet the crested waves. He was arrayed in com- 





plete armor, with a plumed helmet. In one hand he bore | 


a naked sword and in the other he held aloft a banner on 
which was painted a picture of the Holy Virgin, with the 
arms of Castile at her feet. Leaving his men behind him, 
he strode on alone into the waves until they rose to his 
waist. Then in a loud voice he cried: ‘Long live the 
high and mighty sovereigns of Castile! In their name 
do I take possession of this sea and all its shores and 
tributary regions. And if any other prince, be he Chris- 
tian or heathen, pretends any rigit to them, I stand ready 
to meet and defy him and to assert upon him with my 
sword the just title of my sovereigns.’”’ The narrative is, 
indeed, inspiring and has been a favorite theme for poet 


and for painter ever since. 


A more particular claim, perhaps, for grateful recogni- | 


tion in a lasting memorial is the second great figure in 


California’s celebration, the renowned 


missionary, | 


Junipero Serra. The story of this great Franciscan’s | 


ministrations among the Indians has been often told and 
is too familiar to call for repetition here. His extraor- 
dinary fortitude, his zeal and perseverance during four- 


teen years of untiring labors have enshrined his memory 
in the hearts of Californians, Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. A bronze statue of heroic size in Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, represents him appropriately as the 
apostolic preacher; Mrs. Leland Stanford, a non-Catholic, 
had a monument erected to him at Monterey, and the 
Legislature of California, in 1884, passed a concurrent 
resolution making August 29, the centennial of Father 
Serra’s burial, a legal holiday. 

The third hero honored on the Pacific Coast a week 
ago, Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, bears a name little krfown 
except to Californians, and to close students of early 
American history. Yet he ranks high among Spanish 
explorers of the North American Continent. Never had 
Upper Californian waters been disturbed by other craft 
than Indian canoes, until the twin ships, San Salvador 
and Vitoria, of Cabrillo, anchored in San Diego Bay, 
on September 28, 1542. Some soldiers of Cortez had, in- 
deed, landed in Lower California in 1533; these were 
followed by Becerra de Mendoza, who was sent to ex- 
plore the peninsula in 1534, and by Cortez himself a year 
later. Ulloa, too, had sailed up the gulf to its head, dis- 
covered the mouth of the Colorado, and made a fairly 
accurate map of the adjoining coasts and the peninsula. 
Until Cabrillo’s voyage, however, the upper coast of 
California had been included in the uncharted territory 
on the maps. 

Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, like Magellan, was a 
Portuguese, in the service of Spain. A veteran naviga- 
tor of high reputation, he was sent out from the West 
Coast of Mexico by the Viceroy Mendoza, with orders to 
search the whole northwest coast for rich countries and 
a passage to the Atlantic. The two ships under his com- 
mand sailed from Navidad in the spring of 1542. Their 
progress was exceptionally slow, the voyage to the middle 
of Lower California being longer than that of Columbus 
across the Atlantic. It was also much more trying, owing 
to contrary winds and the unceasing labors of the crews 
to make any headway. It reflects credit on Cabrillo, that 
though a Portuguese, he was able to keep his Spanish 
sailors in courage and obedience, and to win their affec- 
tion and esteem. It is also to his credit that he permitted 
no act of aggression on the natives, his conduct in this 
respect standing in favorable contrast with that of so 
many explorers of the new world, whose names are 
sullied with horrid deeds of treachery and blood. 

From Cape San Lucas, which he rounded on July 6, 
Cabrillo examined the coast with the greatest care, nam- 
ing the points of interest in the old Spanish fashion after 
the saint whose feast was celebrated on the day of dis- 
covery. Thus the time elapsing between his discoveries 
coincides with the intervals in the Church festivals, the 
local names along the California peninsula remaining, 
for the most part, as Cabrillo gave them to the present 
day. This custom of the Spanish explorers forms a 
striking parallel to that of the French navigators and 
discoverers of New France, and is in strong contrast 
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with the prosaic nomenclature adopted by English sailors 
and adventurers. 
It was on September 28, 1542, the vigil of St. Michael, 


fifty years after the discovery of America, that Cabrillo | 


entered the harbor which he christened San Miguel, 
and which sixty years later was changed to San Diego. 
Sailing along the coast and doubling a pine-covered point 
on November 17, he entered the harbor since famous as 
Monterey Bay. The explorers kept on their northward 
course. They suffered much from incessant labors and 
the cold of these latitudes, which was keenly felt by men 
used to tropical seas. Cape Mendocino was named in 
honor of the Viceroy of Mexico. This the vessels passed 
and reached the coast of what is now the State of Oregon 
without finding any harbor to refit in. The crews were 
thinned by scurvy, and finally the attempt to push further 
was given up. The ships returned to San Miguel Island, 
which the voyagers renamed the Island of Juan Rodri- 
guez, after their brave commander, Cabrillo, who died 
there on January 3, 1543. He had had a fall on this 
very island earlier in the season and continued his voyage 
suffering from a broken arm. The unattended fracture 
and the hardships of the northern trip probably hastened 
his untimely end. 

It was nearly two years after sailing from Navidad, 
that the vessels returned to Mexico without their com- 


mander, and with crews sadly lessened by disease and. 


hardships. They brought back the news of fertile lands 
and numerous natives, but nothing else. No trace of 
gold or silver had been found along the coast line ex- 
plored for over two thousand miles beyond Cape San 
Lucas. The Viceroy sent the maps and journals of the 
expedition to Spain, but made no attempt to renew the 
work of northern exploration. 

Thirty years ago, Bancroft, the historian of the Pacific 
States, wrote: “To this bold mariner, the first to dis- 
cover her coasts, if to anyone, California may with 
propriety erect a monument.” The drifting sands have 
long since covered Cabrillo’s last resting place. Cali- 
fornia, however, has not forgotten the debt she owes him, 
and the memorial on the Pacific Coast will stand as a 
public recognition of her admiration and her gratitude. 

E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


Ozanam on Liberalism and Socialism 


“The question which agitates the world to-day,” 
Ozanam had written long before the fateful events of 
the year 1848, “is not a question of persons, nor of poli- 
tics, but a social question.” Carefully and accurately he 
had read the signs of the time. When the great indus- 
trial system of our age was far from its present develop- 
ment and when many of the clearest minds of Europe 
were but little dreaming of the coming issues, he had 
already sounded the problem of the future. In a letter 
to Foisset occur the following memorable lines: 

“The questions which will occupy the minds of men 


| tion in France: 








are the questions of labor, of wages, of industry, of 
economics.” (Eugéne Duthoit, Ozanam, Livre du Cent- 
enaire, p. 354.) 

When the Revolution broke out Ozanam beheld the 
realization of what he had long foreseen, that it is im- 
possible for any government to endure, no matter what 
may be its form, if it does not give to social questions a 
first place in its considerations. In a letter addressed to 
his brother, the Abbé Ozanam, dated March 6, 1848, and 
published for the first time by Duthoit, he contrasted 
the revolutions of 1830 and 1848. The former, he held, 
was political; the latter, social. The one was of interest 
to the educated classes, but the other of intensest moment 
for the common people. It was all a question of labor 
organization, of hours of work and of wages. ‘We 
must not imagine,’ he wrote, “that we can escape these 
If men think that they can satisfy the people 
by giving them primary assemblies, legislative councils, 
new magistrates, consuls or a president, they are sadly 
mistaken. Within a decade of years, and perhaps sooner, 
the old difficulties will return.” On the other hand, he 
candidly confessed that these problems cannot be touched 
without involving the entire financial, commercial and in- 
dustrial order: “If the State intervenes between employers 
and employed to determine the wages, that liberty by 
which commerce has hitherto been nourished will cease to 
exist, until it can reestablish itself under the new laws. 
God knows what times, what difficulties, what sufferings 
we shall have to pass through!” (Jbid. 349, 350.) 

History has since borne evidence to the truth of all 
these statements, and we ourselves are facing the crisis 
here described. There can be no question of peace until 
we have solved the problem presented by our modern in- 
dustrial system and have provided for a more equitable 
distribution of wealth. No coercive measures can be of 
any avail. A popular revolution itself, with its bloody 
suppression, can only bring on a lull of inanition, but 
with the gathering of new strength on the part of labor, 
the old problems will likewise return for solution. So, 
too, Ozanam wrote, after the days of the bloody Revolu- 
“The danger which you congratulate 
yourselves that you no longer see upon the public streets 
has hidden itself in the larders of the houses that skirt 
them. You have crushed the revolt; there remains an 
enemy with which you are.not sufficiently acquainted, 
misery.” (Mélanges I, p. 264.) 

In his description of the two extreme and contradictory 
economic systems proposed for the solution of the social 
problem, Ozanam was no less happy and accurate than 
Bishop Ketteler. 

The first of these was that individualism-or Liberalism, 
as it has ordinarily been called, by which the wea’ are 
left at the mercy of the strong in the bitter economic 
struggle, and the main duty of the State is not to inter- 
fere. In England, Germany and in our own country it 
has been brought about by the Reformation. In France 
it was largely due likewise to the disastrous plague of 


problems. 
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Jansenism. However widely these two causes differed, { materialism.” (E-xtraits de L’Ere Nouvelle. Mélanges 


they both in practice robbed men of that supreme means 
given by our Lord to keep charity alive in the hearts of 
His disciples, the Holy Eucharist. 

The connection between Protestantism and the evils 
of modern industrialism is already clearly traced by 
Individual reason, he argues, became supreme 
The effect was indifference in 


Ozanam. 
under the new doctrine. 


matters of faith, leading to deism, pantheism and atheism. | 


To these succeeded the utilitarian doctrines of the econo- 
mists and the dreams of humanitarianism. Thus through 
many transformations Protestantism passed into rational- 
ism. The will of the individual was confounded with the 
divine will, private rights knew no limits except private 
pleasure. With the disappearance of the idea of right 
that of duty likewise vanished. 
the system of individualism or Liberalism to which the 


The way was clear for 
origin of all our economic evils must be ascribed. 
Socialism itself is the child of Liberalism, sprung from 
the parent it hates, like Death from the brajn of Sin. 
Where Liberalism has transgressed, Socialism reaps the 
havoc. 

The unsoundness of this second system Ozanam recog- 


nized at first glance. In his description of it, in spite of 


the changes which years have wrought, we still find those 


very characteristics which to-day call for its condemna- 
tion by the Church. 

“Never,” he writes, “has Christianity consented to that 
enforced community which seizes upon the human person 
at his birth, thrusts him into the national school and the 
national workshops, makes of him nothing more than a 
soldier without any will of his own in the industrial 
army, a wheel without intelligence in the machine of the 
State. Thus between the individualism of the last cen- 
tury and the Socialism of the present, Christianity alone 
has foreseen the only possible solution of the formidable 
question which we are now facing, and alone has ar- 
rived at the point to which the more intelligent minds 
return to-day, after their wide circuit, when they insist 
upon association, but voluntary association.” (Les 
Origines Du Socialisme. Mélanges I, pp. 246, 247.) 

Especially worthy of note is his summary of the char- 
acteristics of the two schools we have here considered. 
On the one side, he remarks, “the old school of economics 
knew no greater social danger than insufficient produc- 
tion; no other welfare than to urge and multiply it by an 
unlimited competition; no other law of labor than per- 
sonal interest: the interest of the most insatiable of 
masters. On the other side, the school of modern Social- 
ism traced all evil to a vicious distribution, and believed 
it could save society by suppressing competition, by mak- 
ing of the organization of labor a prison which would 
feed its prisoners; by urging the people to exchange 
their liberty for the certainty of bread and the promise of 
pleasure. These two systems, of which one made the 
destiny of man to consist in production, the other in en- 
joyment, lead by two different ways into the same 








I, p. 280.) 

In his discussion on property the great French layman 
bases all his arguments upon Saint Thomas, and in de- 
fining its duties and circumscribing its rights he speaks 
in terms which anticipate in a striking way the-state- 
ments of Pope Leo XIII, in his encyclical upon Labor. 
(Mélanges I, pp. 224-6.) 

With keen insight he remarks that when “an error 
touches property it is not far from laying its hands fpon 
the family,” a fact we see so fully realized in Socialism. 
This latter theory, he shows, is nothing new; but under 
various semblances had been incorporated in ancient 
paganism and in the sects of the early Church. But the 
sectaries at least did not pretend that by suppressing 
property they would save the family. Between Maniche- 
ism and Socialism he sees more than an accidental similar- 
ity. Both were a menace to the cradle and the hearth. 
While Socialism, it is true, deals only with productive 
property, yet its principles strike directly at the Seventh 
and Tenth Commandments, while its attitude towards 
Matrimony, as expressed in the official organs of the 
party and the literature circulated by it, is sufficiently 
familiar. 

From the insistence, however, with which this error 
perpetually returns through the centuries, he argues that 
we would strive in vain to put it down by the anathemas 
of authority or the rigors of the law, that it is seated in 
the deepest and most piteous wounds of human nature. 
Theology, philosophy and jurisprudence may refute it, 
as they have done in the past, but it will perpetually re- 
assert itself. It is one of the great problems which 
Providence uses to Its own wonderful ends. But in the 
very persistence of this error he likewise sees the reason 
for confidence: 

“Since the doctrines subversive to the family and to 
property, which ever waited at the gate of Christian so- 
ciety ready to seize the favorable moment for falling 
upon it, have had circumstances so favorable to their 
designs as the ruin of the Roman Empire and the bar- 
barian invasion, as the internal dissensions of France 
from the time of the Shepherds to the uprising of the 
Farmers, and as the wars of religion and the ruin of the 
social order in the north of Europe; since, furthermore, 
in spite of all this daring, bravery and strength, they 
have in every instance been wrecked upon the soundness 
of civilization, there is consequently no reason any longer 
for being frightened at them as at some new unwonted 
peril. We may count upon the conscience and the good 
sense of the people who have resisted these temptations 
throughout eighteen centuries. We may, count upon the 
power of Christianity, which has never failed to reject 
with the same firmness socialistic errors and egoistic 
passions, which contains all the truths preached by 
modern reformers and none of their illusions, which 
alone is able to realize the ideal of fraternity without 
sacrificing liberty, of seeking the greatest earthly good 
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for man without robbing him of that sacred gift of 
resignation, the surest remedy of sorrow and the last 
word in a life which must end.” (Mélanges I, p. 255. 
The Church, he writes, as if in answer to the latest 
jibe against her, has preached the duty of brotherhood 
and the honor of poverty throughout the ages; but she 
has pleased neither the unprincipled rich, who tremble at 


the vae divitibus, ‘““Woe to you that are rich,” nor the | 


evil-minded poor, who see in the doctrine of resignation 
only an artifice of the clergy, and who, therefore, accuse 
the Church of holding the Gospel captive, while they 
themselves give to it their own materialistic sense, sub- 
stituting “a community of pleasures for a community of 
sacrifice.” 

We have thus far considered mainly the general atti- 
tude of Ozanam towards the two great schools of eco- 
nomic thought which, with certain modifications, still exist 
to-day. In a subsequent paper we shall describe in detail 
his own economic system as applied to the crucial ques- 


tions of Labor and Wages. JosepH HUSSLEIN, s.J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Settling Down to Work in the Balkans 


The Balkan States are now settled down to the task 
of bringing their new territory as nearly as possible into 
line with those which have already enjoyed fifty years’ 
emancipation from Mahommedan rule. The establish- 
ment of liberty means protection for all creeds and the 
introduction of justice based on fixed and impartial laws. 
The progress of the Christian kingdoms, victors over 
Turkey, is sufficient guarantee that what have been called 
“Asiatic” characteristics (1.e., conditions prevailing in 
Moslem and Buddhist lands) will now disappear from 
the Balkan peninsula. 

Greece is already reorganizing her fleet and negoti- 
ating with the Porte on the treatment of Greeks still 
within Turkish boundaries. They are now to be on the 
same footing as all other subjects of the Sultan. It will 
be a hard pill for the Turk to swallow that a Greek 
should enjoy as much freedom as an Englishman in a 
land where his status was almost that of a serf. But in 
the interests of the Turks now subject to Greece, the 
Turkish Government will probably come to terms. The 
fate of many islands is still in the balance. Italy seems 
to realize that she must abandon the Rhodes Archipelago 
and her hopes are now concentrated on the retention of 
Stampalia, which would provide a splendid harbor for 
the Italian navy in the eastern Mediterranean. If 
Greece consents to abandon Stampalia to Italy, that is, 
to a factor of the Triple Alliance, Italy will be more 
accommodating with regard to the Albanian frontier. 
Greece covets the town of Koritsa, whose population is 
said to be largely Greek and Orthodox. 

Montenegro and Servia have fixed their frontier. The 
larger kingdom has generously ceded the town of Jacovo, 
Ipek, Plevlye and Byelo Polye to the sister State. This 
arrangement multiplies the flock of the Catholic Primate 
in Antivari, who has a considerable task before him in 
the improvement of church buildings and the organiza- 
tion of the clergy. Servian capital and Servian enter- 
prise will probably soon enable Montenegro to construct 





a suitable harbor at Antivari which will be connected by 
a railway with the great commercial centres of Northern 
Macedonia. 

In spite of the fiasco of their ultra-Bulgarophil policy, 
the Servian Radical Government still maintains a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards the Bulgarian propagandists of 
Macedonia. The Bulgarian priests are aliowed to re- 
main provided they renounce the Exarchate Schism and 
accept the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of Servia. 
Very few have hesitated, and these have returned to 
3ulgaria, their traveling expenses being defrayed by the 
Servian Government, The Greek Patriarch at Constan- 
tinople, ostensible Head of the Eastern M®cumenical 
Church, has not been consulted in the matter, a letter 
of submission to the Servian Metropolitan at Belgrade 
from a parish priest being considered in each case to 
have put an end to the Schism in his parish. The reten- 
tion of the Bulgarian school-masters is a more difficult 
question. They have now to teach the Servian language 
and inculcate Servian patriotism after years of violent 
propaganda for Bulgaria. The Servian Government has 
been fiercely criticised by its political opponents for em- 
ploying these men, friends of the ill-famed komitadyis, 
in such a post of trust as the education of the young. 

To the disgrace of the European Powers, Bulgaria 
has been forced to treat directly with Turkey, although 
the question of Adrianople was supposed to have been 
definitely settled by the delegates in London. No wonder 
that in her natural bitterness of spirit, abandoned by 
powerful friends in the distance, humiliated by her 
nearest neighbors, Bulgaria threatens to enter into an 
alliance with the Turks. The press in Sofia represents 
such a step as the best asset for Balkan equilibrium! 
This would be, indeed, the culminating tragedy ot Bul- 
garia. The position of the Young Turks is in itself so 
insecure, that the Committee of Union and Progress 
might readily concede some territory in return for a 
military and commercial alliance, but on the other hand, 
the junction of two such exhausted forces cannot benefit 
either to any great extent. Bulgaria would find it more 
advantageous to pocket her pride and take what can 
still be an honorable place among her former allies. 

Rumania’s energies are for the moment directed to 
the building up of her navy. She is bent on increasing 
the number of her vessels in the Black Sea as far as her 
finances and Russian susceptibilities will allow. 

The new State of Albania, in the throes of formation, 
is exposed, as were all the Balkan States emancipated 
from Turkey, to the rivalry of the Great Powers seeking 
their own interests; and in addition, Albania has to cope 
with conflicting elements within itself. The old chiefs 
of the North, Issa Boletinats, Risa Bey, Ahmed Bey, 
Bairam Tsur, are all opposed to the government of 
Valona, whose president, Ismail Kemal, they call a for- 
eign adventurer. He belongs to a Mussulman family 
from Anatolia and is supposed to be at present entirely 
under the influence of the Italian Minister, Giolitti. 
Prenk Bib Doda, leader of the Catholic Mirdite tribe, 
has, however, recently joined forces with Ismail Kemal. 
Bib Doda had hoped, with the assistance of the Servians, 
to unite all the Christian tribes under his own rule, but 
the idea had to be abandoned, and he is now content 
with a secondary position in the temporary government 
of Ismail Kemal. Bishop Cacciori’s withdrawal from 
membership of this government shows that Italy and not 
Austria is pulling the wires at Valona, in spite of the 
fact that Ismail Kemal’s Cabinet owes its existence to 
Austrian inspiration. Albania’s first Cabinet contains 
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Bib Doda have hitherto been known as enemies. Their 
dearest interests and aims are naturally antagonistic. 
Essad Pasha, Minister of the Interior, does not hold 
with either and is known to have incited the Malissoris 
of Scutari to hostile manifestations against the emis- 
saries of his Cabinet colleagues in Valona. The diffi- 
culties of the International Commission, still in Scutari, 
are on the increase, but Albania is at all events secure 
from the misfortune which befell Bulgaria with regard 
to the return of Turkish domination in any portion of 
its territory. Albania is safeguarded by the reassuring 
barrier of an extended Servia and Greece, but in the 
light of past experience, one cannot expect either prog- 
honest administration in any Mahommedan 
State. The fate of the Catholics is a subject of serious 
concern at the Vatican. Both Monsignor Sereggi, rep- 
resenting the Austrian interest, and Monsignor Dobritch- 
itch, representing the Servian, have been lately received 
by His Holiness, and the question of a Protectorate 
over the Catholic tribes is still pending. 

Turkey is rallying as she best knows how by giving 
rein to her predatory instincts in Thrace rather than by 
consolidating her remaining possessions. Although 
Greece has offered to exempt Mahommedans from mili- 
tary service in Greece, Turkey refuses a like privilege 
to her Greek subjects. Nor will she consent even to form 
them into separate battalions. The Young Turks have not 
evidently relinquished their idea of considering all their 
peoples as Ottomans, without distinction of creed or 
nationality. That they still aim at being up-to-date was 
seen on the occasion of the launching of the warship 
Reshadieh, sarrow-in-Furness. The daughter of 
Tewfik Pasha, the Ambassador, “baptized” the vessel 
just as an English princess would have done, except that 
the bottle broken contained rosewater instead of wine. 
(By the way, the Prophet’s prohibition of the juice of 
the grape extends to cognac, but a conscientious Turk 
will freely absorb beer or whiskey, the interpretation of 
the Koran being in all things purely literal.) 

The Great Powers seem to have come to a satisfactory 
arrangement with regard to their interests in Turkey. 
Germany’s claims to exclusive rights in the Bagdad rail- 
way are now admitted by all her rivals. France, always 
the Croesus of Europe, is left the monopoly of financial 
transactions, particularly in Syria. Russia gets a free 
hand in the interior of Persia, and England becomes 
practically mistress of the Persian Gulf. 

The Commission of Enquiry financed by Mr. Car- 
negie has fallen flat under ridicule. An ironmonger in 
Servia has written to his millionaire colleague announc- 
ing that he would endeavor to send some Balkan experts 
to enquire and report on the ethics of Tammany Hall, 
the Negro question, the condition of Chinese and Japan- 
ese immigrants, and the treatment of the Filipinos. 


E. C, 


Tress or 


at 


Military Chaplains in France 


On May 5 of this year a decree was issued in Paris 
directing a reorganization of the military chaplains for 
the time of war and in the colonies. The changes pro- 
posed do not affect the situation in the mother country 
in time of peace. As before in peace times at home, the 


chaplains are simply appointed by the bishops and have 
no official recognition or support from the Government. 
The new situation created for the Church in France by 
the Separation Law, as well as a new distribution of the 


| 





strangely conflicting elements. Ismail Kemal and Prenk | ambulance services among the fighting bodies have made 


this proposed reorganization of the military chaplaincies 
necessary. The decree, which assigns a chaplain, with 
the rank and pay of a captain, to each ambulance corps 
in actual war time, was an undeniable sign of good will 
on the part of the military authorities and, to a certain 
extent at least, was an acknowledgment of the claims 
of Catholics. It had, however, one serious defect, a de- 
fect common to all the attempts at religious legislation 
made in France since the Separation Law: it ignored the 
hierarchy. Catholic priests were to be appointed to the 
positions by the military authorities, without any refer- 
ence whatever to the ecclesiastical authorities. Hence 
many protests from the bishops and from the Catholic 
Press. 

This defect has been happily remedied by the letter 
explaining the scope of the decree which was lately sent 
by the Minister of War to the Church authorities con- 
cerned. This explanation states the order that shall be 
followed in the appointment of military chaplains, an 
order based always on the various military obligations 
of the applicants. As your readers are aware, priests, 
like all other Frenchmen, are bound to serve two (now 
three) years in the active army and eleven years more 
in the reserve, or seven years in the territorial army and 
seven years in the territorial reserve, or finally, in case 
of insufficient health, it is expected that they serve for 
the like number of years in the non-combatant auxiliary 
services. 

Moreover—and this is the most important point of 
the Minister’s communication—all applications for the 
places of military chaplains must be forwarded to the 
military authorities by the bishops, and they must be 
accompanied by certificates showing that the applicants 
have all the qualifications and authorizations necessary 
for the lawful exercise of their sacred calling. 

This step taken by the Minister of War shows that 
the strong protests sent in by Catholics have not been 
useless: So does also the recent circular of the Minister 
of the Navy, which restores, at least for men on service 
in foreign waters, the religious ceremonies formerly ob- 
served on Good Friday on French men-of-war in home 
and foreign waters. The Catholic practice had been sup- 
pressed some time ago. The growing good spirit is seen 
even to a greater extent in the circular of M, Barthou, 
which concedes to the fathers of families a right of 
supervision, however small it may be, over the text 
books used in public schools. Of course, one must not 
talk of a Catholic victory before the Separation Law and 
the law against religious Congregations shall have been 
revised. The recent closing of a number of religious 
schools in the spirit of this latter law proves this only 
too clearly. These partial advantages, however incom- 
plete they may be, are nevertheless an encouragement. 
They show that the steadfast stand of the Catholics of 
France has not been without effect and that their grow- 
ing strength and fine organization are beginning to win 
the respect of their adversaries. E. Potrov. 


A Redemptorist Celebration in England 


Lonpon, Sept. 18, 1913. 
The Redemptorist Fathers in England have just been 
celebrating, with appropriate and very distinctive cere- 
monial, the seventieth anniversary of their foundation 
in the “Old Country,” where they possess an admirable 
headquarters in the noble Church of St. Mary, Clapham 
Common. Their first settlement in Great Britain was, 
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of course, the immediate sequel to the continental perse- 
cution of the Order of the Blessed Redeemer, originally 
founded and administered by the illustrious Saint Al- 
phonsus, whose teachings have left so deep an impress 
on Catholic thought in the British Isles as elsewhere. 

The enactment of Catholic Emancipation for England 
in 1829 first drew the thoughts of the Redemptorists to 
the “Old Country’—in fact, in 1833, when the Fathers 
in Portugal were exiled and imprisoned by Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, they actually touched at Plymouth 
en route for Austria. But in 1837 Dr. Baines, Vicar 
Apostolic of the Western District, visited Liége to meet 
Father de Held, the Superior of a Redemptorist house 
there. Bishop Baines wished a foundation if possible 
to be started in Wales, but this fell through, as also did 
a Scottish suggestion, albeit Father de Held visited the 
latter country in person. 

At long last, on June 18, 1843, on what we now call 
the Feast of Our Lady of Perpetual Succor—a Redemp- 
torist day which deserves to be written in letters of gold 
on spotless white—the first Mass in England was said 
at Falmouth, Cornwall, by a priest of a community con- 
sisting of only two Fathers, Lempfried and Louis, and a 
lay brother named Felician. After five years Falmouth 
was given up in favor of London itself. Here, on prop- 
erty formerly that of Lord Teignmouth, and now en- 
nobled by the Church of St. Mary, was to rise the 
splendid Redemptorist headquarters in Great Britain. 
Dr. Wiseman, afterwards Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Westminster, but then Vicar Apostolic for London, 
preached at the opening Mass on August 2, 1848. 

That momentous year of Continental revolution 
brought fresh Fathers to England, and in 1851 a second 
Foundation was inaugurated near Liverpool. Another 
“landmark”’ in connection with the year *48 should be 
mentioned. This was the acquisition by the Congrega- 
tion of its first British-born member, Father Edward 
Douglas, whose example was speedily followed by 
seven others, viz., John Furniss, Robert Coffin, William 
Plunkett, James Bradshaw, John Stevens, Thomas 
Bridgett and Edmund Vaughan. The latter survived 
to a very great age, and a few years ago he was still a 
member of a settlement at Clapham. Father Coffin was 
a splendid instance of a Tractarian convert. Educated 
at Harrow and Christ Church, he took his degree at the 
height of the “Oxford Movement” and was actually 
Vicar of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, from 1843 to 1845. 
But three months after Newman’s conversion he was 
received into the Church and, still later, took his vows 
as a Redemptorist on February 2, 1852. For ten years, 
1855 to 1865, Father Coffin was Rector at Clapham. 
In the last named year the Redemptorists in these 
islands were elevated to the dignity of an English Prov- 
ince, of which he became the first Provincial and re- 
mained so for seventeen years. The Pope appointed 
him Bishop of Southwark in 1882, but his health was 
much shattered and three years later he passed away 
in peace at the picturesque monastery of Teignmouth. 

Another of these propagandists, Father John Furniss, 
of Ushaw, “became one of the greatest missionaries 
to children ever known. He could preach to over a 
thousand at a time and never fail to hold their attention. 
It was in the days before national education, when the 
scanty Catholic clergy in England were unable to pro- 
vide adequately for “the ever-increasing numbers in the 
years which followed the Irish famine. 

The celebrated Thomas Edward Bridgett had been 
intended for the so-called “Church of England,” but he 
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was received into our Church by Father Stanton, “of the 
Oratory in 1850, and was ordained six years later r. He 
was a great giver of Retreats for the clergy and others, 
and while he was Rector of Limerick he founded there, 
in 1868, the famous Confraternity of the Holy Family. 

In 1851 the Redemptorists crossed St. George’s Chan- 
nel into Ireland. Their first mission in that “distressful 
country” was given in St. John’s Cathedral, Limerick, 
by invitation of Bishop Ryan, and anon a house in that 
city was taken for the Fathers. A notable convert, 
Mr. Monsell, M.P., (afterwards Lord Emly), now sug- 
gested to Cardinal Wiseman a permanent Limerick 
foundation, with the result that Father de Held himself 
visited the Green Isle and made Bank Place, Limerick, 
a permanent headquarters. Its first Superior was a 
Belgian, Father Louis, and so much progress was made 
that in 1854 a temporary brick church was built in six 
weeks for £800. The present church at Limerick dates 
from 1860. A new House was opened at Dundalk in 
1876, with the late great preacher and teacher, Father 
Henry Harbison, for its first Superior. Ireland be- 
came a separate Redemptorist Province in 1898. 

One of Father Coffin’s last good works as Provincial 
of the English Redemptorists was the sending of Father 
Vaughan to start a foundation at Singleton, New South 
Wales, in 1882, whence the movement spread to Bal- 
larat, to Perth, in Western Australia, and finally (in 
1905) to New Zealand. And when Father Coffin was 
appointed to the See of Southwark, he was succeeded 
as English Provincial by a venerable and saintly man, 
Father Hugh Macdonald. That wonderful personality 
came of a Scottish Jacobite stock. The “Young Pre- 
tender’s” standard was unfurled in 1745, in the grounds 
of his father’s house; while a Dr. Macdonald, Bishop in 
the Highlands, threw in his lot with “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie.” But this is by the way. In 1890, and when only 
forty-eight years of age, Father Macdonald received His 
Holiness command to accept the See of Aberdeen. He 
was sweeping out his room when the fatal news of exile 
reached him. He eventually died, literally worn out by 
his toils and services for God, at the residence of his 
brother, the Archbishop of Edinburgh, May 30, 1898. 
Father Macdonald’s immediate successor as Provincial 
was Father John Bennett, whose striking personality, 
splendid oratory and glorious missionary labors are 
happily with us yet at St. Mary’s, Clapham. In his turn 
Father Bennett was succeeded as English Provincial by 
Father Edmund Vaughan. In 1900 the establishment of 
Ireland as_ separate Province brought about the sale of 
the house at Teignmouth (where there had been many 
Irish students) to the Sisters of Notre Dame; but since 
then new and important Redemptorist houses have been 
established at Rochdale, Edmonton, Bristol, Sunderland, 
and in Hertfordshire. 

I may not unsuitably close by saying, with the official 
biographer of the holy Alphonsus: “Such has been your 
great teaching, O holy Doctor, and the te: aching you have 
confirmed by every act of your life. It is because you 
were above all things a man of true devotion, of fervent 
and constant prayer, that you became the bravest of 
God’s soldiers and the greatest saver of souls in all that 
eighteenth century. May your salutary lessons and your 
magnanimous deeds teach the Catholics of the twentieth 
century that to lead the children of infidelity to the feet 
of God more is needed than the vain display of modern 
science, or the subtleties of politics, or the fallacious 
promises of a paradise here below.” 

Percy Cross STANDING. 
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Teaching Morality 

A few days ago some one of our Greater City, inter- 
ested, we presume, in the question of educational train- 
ing, wrote to the President of the Board of Education 
of New York City asking whether it is mandatory for 
a public school teacher to instruct his or her pupils in 
morals as well as in knowledge. We are glad to be able 
to quote the reply sent by the distinguished head of the 
Board to the inquiry, Coming from one high in authority 
in the common school system it adds strength not to be 
overlooked to the defenders of religious instruction in 
the schools of the country. 


“There is no specific time set apart in the curricu- 
lum for the instruction of morals,” said the Presi- 
dent of the Board. “It would seem to me inadvisable 
to hedge so important a part of education in as if it 
were something separate and distinct from the truth 
revealed in the quest for knowledge. To my think- 
ing, education without morals If the 
schools do nothing beyond the brightening of the 
wits of scamps, the schools had better not be. 

“T am of the belief that morning, noon and night, 
when the schools are in session, the teachers, by 
precept and example, as well as by communicating 
the truths inherent in the subjects taught, are teach- 
ing morals in the minds and souls of all pupils. I 
should have little regard for the teacher who did 
not deem that to be the highest function of a teacher. 

“You will understand that I am not talking about 
religion. While we must recognize morals, we are 
not allowed to propagate the tenets of any creed.” 


is dross. 


We are gratified to have this candid admission that 
“education without morals is dross,” but unhappily the 
point of the concession is blunted when the worthy Presi- 
dent reminds his correspondent that “he is not talking 
about -religion.” There may be such a thing as morality 
without religion when one deals with abstractions; but 
in the cold concrete there is about as much possibility of 
teaching moral obligation without teaching the existence 





| of a Supreme Legislator as there is of teaching the duty 
of filial love without admitting the fact of a father. And 
if the existence of a Supreme Legislator is to be taught 
it passes the power of the human mind to deal with the 
relations immediately following that existence without 
entering upon the question of the revelation that Supreme 
Legislator may have made to His creature, the manner 
of that revelation, its extent, its consequent obligation 
of obedience, love, reverence, service and the like. 

How a teacher can steer his way clear of the divergen- 
cies of creeds if he do enter upon such questions may be 
clear to some minds; we confess a total inability to 
fathom the skill it implies. No, morality cannot be 
taught unless religion is a part of the curriculum of the 
school; and if religion is to be taught, and taught it 
surely ought to be, we Catholics insist that our children 
shall be trained in an atmosphere breathing the truth we 
value more than aught else in this world. 


The Syracuse Strike 


How rapidly we are progressing! The daily papers 
told us last week that approximately 1,500 pupils attend- 
ing the three city high schools in Syracuse, New York, 
were on a strike. They had announced their opposition 
to certain new regulations of the Board of Education, 
and not only demanded a shorter school day, but the 
recognition of fraternities and better food in the school 
lunch rooms. Since the food hitherto served was pre- 
pared, we are told, by the domestic science classes of the 
schools, some will be inclined to pass over this motive 
of protest as very probably not without reason; but the 
shorter day and the recognition of fraternities involve 
direct rebellion against constituted authority which, much 
as one is tempted to deal lightly with “school strikes,”’ is 
no trivial matter. 

Have the young people who paraded the streets of 
Syracuse town, demanding their rights, grown jealous 
of the superior methods which begin to prevail in infant 
schools of the Montessori style? Educational literature 
of recent date is full of the praise of this wise and suc- 
cessful lady who is trying to convince the world that 
from time immemorial we have been making slaves 
of our little The traditional methods of 
child-training has been, we are informed, a species of 
tyranny depriving those who come within its influence of 
self-assertion and self-reliance—forbidding them to grow. 

So at least a writer in the British Review describes the 
“new thought” in education, and he points out how in 
the new system the scholars are to lead and the teacher 
is to follow ; to be as passive as possible, to observe, occa- 
The prospect which the 


people. 


sionally very delicately to hint. 


| picture suggests is exceedingly comforting—especially 


} 
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when the system is applied to children who are naturally 
insubordinate—we have such, unhappily—mischievous, 
dull, perverse, perhaps vicious. Are the Syracuse young 
people envious of these more favored little ones? 
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There used to be wholesome wisdom in the fathers and | 


mothers of the land and in dealing with the insubordina- 
tion of hot-headed youngsters that wisdom was wont 
speedily and effectually to quell disturbances not at all so 
serious as the Syracuse outbreak. What a pity it is that 
“old fashions” are departing to give place to the sorry 
spectacle of a prospective Mayor, an actual Corporation 
Counsel and a former State Assemblyman encouraging 
riotous boys and girls by their presence in the Syracuse 
“strike” mass-meetings. 


‘‘The Vast Sea of Superstition’’ 


We regret that our friend the New York Evening Sun 
thought fit to associate itself a short time ago with the 
chloroforming Dr. Osler in saying that “the afflicted per- 
sons who go in thousands to pray at the shrine of Lourdes 
have at least the consolation afforded the pious souls of 
all ages and of all climes who have let down anchors of 
faith into the vast sea of superstition.” 

Omitting all comment on the offensiveness of this re- 
mark to many of the Sun’s readers, and the ridiculous- 
ness of the metaphor which “lets down anchors into 
a vast sea,” one is prompted to ask why the doctor 
and those who endorse his nonsense do not go a 
step further and describe the pious souls who went 
in thousands to to Redeemer of the world 
for the cure of their bodily ailments, as “letting down the 
anchor of faith into the vast sea of superstition”? Is God 
less powerful at Lourdes than He was in Judea and 
Galilee? Has the length of the Mediterranean or the 
lapse of time availed to curb His omnipotence and put 
a check on His love for suffering humanity? If appealing 
to God in suffering is “superstition” then the Scribes 
and Pharisees were right when they ascribed Christ’s 
miracles to Beelzebub, who is the author of superstition. 


Does the Sun stand with the Scribes and Pharisees? Or 


pray the 


are all miracles impossible, and is the cure of sickness | 


the monopoly of Dr. Osler and hi» tribe, though they 
often and so lamentably fail? Did not God create the 


physician and his simples, and must He be denied the 


power of doing what they sometimes by His permission 
and with His help effect? 
But what we chiefly deplore in the article is the intel- 


lectual obscurantism, due no doubt to inherited prejudice, | 


that fails to perceive the real spirit that prevails at 
Lourdes and prompts the ungracious, and for the Sun 
the most inelegant, expression of “wonder whether it is 
worth while to keep the shrine going, for the sake of the 
few who profit by it.” All do “profit by it,” for Lourdes 
is not a dispensary of free medicine for the sick. Its 


main object is of a spiritual character, and far greater 
miracles are wrought there than the cure of maladies 
which have baffled or defied the skill of eminent physi- 
cians ; namely, the peace of soul and the submission and 
resignation to God’s will of those who had prayed to be 
cured but were not. 


No one hears at Lourdes of re- 


bellion and repining and reviling when hopes are shat- 
tered and the long and painful journey of perhaps thou- 
sands of miles has ended in disappointment. The very 
reverse is the case; and the recognition that it was God’s 
love that decreed greater suffering so that greater merit 
might be won and a more perfect purification of the soul 
be achieved is a greater miracle than the opening of blind 
eyes or the strengthening of shrivelled limbs. Such are 
the real wonders of Lourdes, but being supernatural the 
world will fail to recognize or understand them. As for 
the bodily cures that are effected the rigid board of 
physicians at the Shrine do not permit the word “mira- 
cle’ to be suggested until a considerable time has elapsed 
after the event, so that its permanency may be estab- 
lished and its reality proved. 

There is, besides, another miracle at Lourdes that is 
worth while adverting to, especially at the present time. 
It is a national miracle. For years the infidel Govern- 
ment of France has been endeavoring to root out all 
knowledge of God from the hearts of the people. 
Churches have } »n confiscated, schools closed, and the 
very name of t inighty expunged from the school 
books. Indeed, one of its prominent “statesmen” boasted 
that he and his political friends “had extinguished the 
lights of heaven,” while another claimed to be “the son 
of the devil.” But just when the triumph of evil seems 
most complete it comes to pass that in the humble village 
by the Gave, God manifests Himself as never before in 
France. The nation from which He was thought to have 
been expelled is now the centre of the most splendid 
manifestations of love and loyalty and on it the eyes of 
the world are fixed. The Government would willingly 
stop “the shrine from going” if it dared, but it does not 
dare. The manifestations of God’s presence at Lourdes 
have given new hopes to the Catholics of France, and 
perhaps may open the eyes of unbelievers there and else- 
where. 


The Term, ‘‘non-Catholic’’ 


A clergyman writes to the Guardian inquiring about 
the origin of the term, “non-Catholic,” which, he says, 
we have been applying to him and his fellow members of 
the Church of England during the past few years. He 
dislikes the word, though he does not say why. 

We dislike it too. In the first place it is a barbarism, 
a mixture of Latin and Greek. The clergyman mentions 
that a controversialist of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, writing 
in Latin, used the term, Acatholici. It is so used to-day 
very often. Unfortunately the change of accent makes 
“Acatholics” impossible. Then “non-Catholic” is a very 
ugly word, with its small m in the beginning and its large 
C in the middle. But we are often compelled to use ugly 
things. The members of the Church of England object 
to coming under the generic, “Protestants” ; and so “non- 
Catholics” was invented as a term which, while denying 
their membership in the Catholic Church, does not assert 
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explicitly their Protestantism. Perhaps the clergyman 
objects to the denial of his Catholicity which it contains. 
This cannot be helped. A significant term must cor- 
respond to the mind of its users. Our mind is very 
clear, that members of the Church of England are not 
Catholics, and we use the barbarous, ugly “non-Catholics”’ 
to express it as mildly as possible. 

The only alternative we see is a conventional term. 
We knew a person once who found great pleasure in 
funny stories about Irishmen, Germans, Italians and men 

But among 
Italians and 
He solved his 


of other nationalities, and liked to tell them. 


his associates were Irishmen, Germans, 
others, who took offence in the matter. 

problem by telling all his stories about Esquimaux. We 
might devise some such way of getting out of the diffi- 
culty. But even then the clergyman would take offence. 


Apparently we shall have to stick to “non-Catholic.” 


Mixed Cables 


On September 22 the news came that “Prince Joseph 
Rospigliosi, who in 1901 had married Mrs. F. H. Park- 
hurst, of Bangor, Me., died at his villa at Stresa, at the 
age of sixty-five, but that before his death he was married 
by a Catholic priest, which will result in the recognition 
of his wife, who was divorced from her first husband.” 

On September 23, the cable announced that “the 
Prince’s brother denied that the dying man was married 
by a priest, for the reason that such a marriage was im- 
possible because the Catholic Church had never annulled 
Mrs. Parkhurst’s previous marriage.” 

Finally, on September 25 we are told that, “in spite 
of the emphatic denial issued yesterday by the Prince’s 
brother of what he was reported to have said on the pre- 
vious day, he asserts that ‘by a special dispensation from 
the. Pope the priest was enabled to perform the marriage 
ceremony at the deathbed.’ ” 

It would have been quite in keeping with all these con- 
tradictions if we had been told on the following day that 
Prince Rospigliosi was still alive and had been received 
with great honor in the Vatican by the Pope and the 
College of Cardinals, 

Nevertheless we are still expected to believe in the 
infallibility of the Atlantic cables. 


The ‘‘Churchman’’ in Error 


The Churchman of June 28 of this year contained an 
appreciative notice of a letter issued earlier in the year 
by Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent of the Chi- 
cago Schools. The letter directed the teachers under her 
jurisdiction “not to teach that Henry VIII founded the 
English Church.” America, in its issue of March 1, 
1913, had already commented on the presumption shown 
by the Chicago City Superintendent in attempting to de- 
termine offhand the stand to be taken by school teachers 





questions. The presumption was the more marked, we 
added, when, as in the point at issue, the- question is not 
even a disputed one save in the minds of those few 
interested people who talk about “continuity” and satisfy 
their own longings by fancying an independent English 
Church antedating the days of Gregory and Augustin, 
and persevering in its independence after the foundation 
of the “Roman Mission.” 

We refer to the incident again because of a statement 
in the Churchman of June 28 which escaped us until our 
attention was called to it the other day by one of our 
readers: “It is significant,” says the Churchman, “that 
Mrs. Young, for many years Superintendent of the Chi- 
cago public schools and one of the ablest leaders that 
the schools have ever had, is herself a member of the 
Roman Church.” We fail to note any special signifi- 
cance in the action of Mrs, Young, now filling out her 


fourth year as the Superintendent of Chicago’s schools, . 


even were the statement true. But it is not true. The 
writer had personal acquaintance with Mrs. Yuung years 
ago and knows that she was not then a “Roman” Cath- 
olic, nor had she ever been one. A note just received 
assures him that she is not to-day a member of the 
Catholic Church, so that there is no question of a con- 
version to the Faith since those days of earlier acquain- 
tance. May we expect that the Churchman will be fair 
enough to retract its statement? 


Catholic California 


California celebrated recently the sixty-third anni- 
versary of ner admission into the Union. Catholics of 
the State have taken a just pride in the celebration for, 
as the San Francisco Monitor points out, California is 
in many ways a “Catholic California,” not only in her 
beginnings when priests of the Church brought the first 
light of civilization to her shores, but all through the 
story of her progress and achievements. Few there are 
who have any but a hazy idea of the vast extent and 
growth of the great ecclesiastical Province of San Fran- 
cisco, which includes not only the State of California 
but Nevada and Utah. There are in the Province 
of California, that is in the territory including the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco and the Dioceses of Monterey 
and Los Angeles, the Diocese of Sacramento and the Dio- 
cese of Salt Lake, Utah, 700 churches with more than 
600 priests administering to the faithful under their 
charge. The Monitor believes that the actual number of 
the Catholic population of that vast territory can be set 
down to-day as 400,000. Its spiritual works may be 
measured by the twenty-five large charitable institutions, 
in which, counting orphans alone, more than 4,000 were 
cared for last year. Seventeen hospitals are maintained 
for the sick, and 175 educational institutions provide for 
the training of nearly 40,000 students. With all this in 
mind the Monitor justly remarks: “When we consider 


under her authority in reference to disputed historical that all this widespread and wonderful activity exists 
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where a little over fifty years ago there was a wilderness, 
the fact becomes tremendous. And the celebration of 
Admission Day has an added significance to Catholics.” 





Y. M. C. A. in the Philippines 


The new buildings of the Y. M. C. A. in Manila are 
now in course of construction, and the work on them is 
being pushed forward vigorously. The original plan 
for the student building was to leave the dormitory wing 
until later, when all the money necessary for its com- 
pletion had been collected. We learn from the Manila 
Times that so successful has been the campaign in the 
islands for the gathering of funds and so liberal the do- 
nations that the contract will be let for this wing in 
addition to the rest of the building. The assistant di- 
rector of the Y. M. C. A., who has the supervision of 
the Filipino work, is planning a final swing around the 
provinces to gather in the money still necessary for the 
dormitories. He is confident, we learn, that the large 
and small philanthropists will realize the value of the 
building to the students from the provinces and fill up 
the remaining small deficit. It is important for Catholics 
in the United States to be kept informed of the activity 
of the Y. M. C. A among the Filipinos. It is still more 
important that something be done to save the Catholic 
young men and women in our island dependencies from 
the blighting influence of these so-called homes or dor- 
mitories. Perhaps the Missionary Congress soon to be 
held in Boston would consider some of the problems 
facing the Church in the Philippines and particularly 
the activity of the Y. M. C. A. among the Catholic youths 
who from the provinces flock to Manila for their higher 
studies and through lack of accommodations furnished 
by Catholics are compelled willy nilly to accept quarters 
from the avowed enemies of their Faith. Possibly the 
great churchmen who will deliberate on the serious prob- 
lems confronting Catholic missionaries in every land will 
be led to single out the great need of a building or two 
in Manila for the housing of Catholic students and will 
advise or suggest ways and means to meet the present 
emergency. 





Last fall 40,000 Catholics marched in Pittsburgh’s 
annual procession of the Holy Name Societies. This 
year, because of a fever of anti-Catholic prejudice which 
has broken out in that city, it was deemed more prudent 
policy not to hold the usual parade. Bishop Canevin 
issued a statement explaining the reasons which led to 
its abandonment. His letter is so strong and worthy an 
utterance that we venture to quote it in part: 

“When the procession might be regarded as an osten- 
tatious display of numerical strength to challenge the in- 
tolerant and evil-minded, or represented as a disguised 
political demonstration, then Christian charity and pru- 
dence counsel us to pause and forego our plans for this 





year rather than exasperate still more minds already ex- 
cited and unbalanced by the fever of anti-Catholic preju- 
dice and rancor. In these days of excited bigotry, when 
the entire Catholic Church is condemned for the crimes 
and scandals of a few degenerate members, considera- 
tions of charity, truth, justice or peace do not restrain 
the malignity of distempered zealots and anti-Catholic 
politicians in their efforts to incite intolerance and de- 
stroy the peace and confidence which fellow-citizens and 
neighbors ought to cherish toward one another.” 


LITERATURE 


An Average Man. By Rosert HuGu Benson. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, and Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35. 

It is safe to say that this is the best of the non-historical 
novels Mgr. Benson has written. For the interest of the story, 
the naturalness of its characters and the value of its lessons the 
book is equally admirable. The tale is an account of how “an 
average man” behaved who was on his way into the Church 
when he was suddenly lifted by a turn of fortune’s wheel from 
a state of comparative poverty to be the heir of a Jarge estate. 
Percy Smith was a city clerk who had been instantaneously con- 
verted from Anglicanism by a sermon he heard a young Capuchin 
preach. He was for becoming a Catholic at once; he even meant 
in time to be a friar himself, but Father Hilary wisely restrains 
Percy’s ardor and starts him on a course of thorough instruction. 

Then comes Percy’s unexpected rise in life, his outlook alters, 
he persuades himself that the “responsibilities,” as he says, of 
his new position will not permit his entering the Church, so he 
marries the daughter of a Protestant peer and becomes a most 
exemplary representative of a county family. The strength of 
the story lies in the masterly skill with which Mgr. Benson 
describes the successive stages of Percy’s career. He keenly 
analyses the young man’s motives and shows how he forfeited 
the grace of being a Catholic because, like Demas, he loved over- 
much this present world. 

The portrayal of all the subordinate characters in the book is 
remarkably vivid and life-like. There is Percy’s clever mother, 
for example, with her genius for “managing”; his sister Helen, 
with her “artistic” proclivities; Mr. Bennett, the busy and med- 
dlesome vicar; Gladys Forham, the actress Percy meant to make 
his wife, till he conveniently discovered that Catholics do not 
marry divorced persons; and Mr. Main, the awkward, hen-pecked 
curate. The latter’s career is adroitly contrasted with Percy’s. 
For Mr. Main is also drawn toward the Church and eventually 
becomes a Catholic, though the step involves the sacrifice of all , 
his worldly prospects. As the novel ends he has just lost a posi- 
tion as a grocer’s traveling salesman which he had secured with 
great difficulty, and is going home to break the news to his shrew- 
ish Protestant wife. Yet so skilled in his art is Mgr. Benson 
that even the “general reader” will doubtless shut the book feel- 
ing that Mr. Main, rather than Percy, has chosen the better part. 

The secular reviews have been so enthusiastic in their praises 
of this novel that it is sure to be widely read, and thus the 
Church’s cause will be promoted. Catholics should feel very 
grateful to Mgr. Benson for writing so good a book. 

W. D. 





The Story of Mary Dunne. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. 
Francis Blundell). New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35. 

It is not easy to say just what one ought to concerning this 
“novel with a purpose,” the purpose being an attack upon that 
infamous thing, the White Slave Traffic. A critic writing in the 
Catholic Times, of London, terms it “a supremely satisfactory 
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‘and though the phrase smacks a bit of exag- 


piece of literature, 


geration, the writer seems really to be sincere in this tribute of 


“admiring homage to Mrs. Blundell’s gracious genius.” Much 
reason there is in the book to win it praise as a piece of fine 
literary workmanship. The story, a difficult one to tell, is told 
in a singularly interesting way; the simple plot is set forth with 
exquisite art; the characterization of the homely folk of Glen- 
malure mountain, in County Wicklow, shows insight, sympathy 
and there are touches of description 


Yet when all this is 


and delightful naturalness ; 
which catch the breath as one reads them. 
said, many an old friend of Mrs. Blundell will regret to find that 
she has written the tale. Were it true that the book was written 
for those whose disagreeable duty it is to do everything possible 
to bring an infamous traffic to an end, one might be content. But 
Mrs. Blundell’s delicious sketches are popular with quite another 
class: and no matter how delicate the telling of Mary Dunne’s 
sad story, no matter how “miraculous” the reticence in sketching 
its poignant details, modest women and girls and clean-minded 
men and boys need no delving in topics such as the story is built 
upon to know their ugliness and their sinfulness. Wholly modern 
and totally wrong is the notion that through deliberate instruction 
in vice one must be taught to avoid it. The critic already referred 
“a forcible attack upon a great evil in 
language Most of us 
who have the respect for innocence implied in the words of the 
‘Take heed ye offend not one of these 


to holds the story to be 
which may be read in a convent parlor.” 


of children: 
ones,” would prefer not to be present during the reading. 
M. J. O’C. 


great Lover 


littl 


What Is New Thought? By Cuaries Bropie PATTERSON. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.00. 
“What is the New Thought, and who thought it?” asked 
Mr. Chesterton some time ago. Mr. Patterson feels no diffi- 


culty in solving the question that puzzled the British phil- 
osopher, and modestly proclaims himself the original dis- 
coverer and patentee of New Thought. and its only orthodox 
We feel G. K. W.’s solid igno- 
remain undissolved. He had the shoals 
and deeps of New Thought literature and (1) Some 
old thoughts that are true and still common; (2) old thoughts 
are true but discarded by modern novelty-seekers just 


exponent and propagator. 
explored 


found, 


' 
rance will 


that 
because they are old; (3) some old thoughts that never were 
“or even a new 
way of putting an idea, I cannot find a trace.” This sums up 
There are bits of pantheism and monism 


or can be true; “but of a new idea,” he adds, 
the book before us. 
and Darwinism and Socialism, interlarded with misapplied 
Scriptural scraps, and there is much of Christian Science, 
as un-Christian and unscientific as Mrs. Eddy ever mothered; 
but the one underlying, and overlying, and otherwise lying, 
characteristic of the book is platitude. 

In one thing only is the production remarkable. 
more solemn and stately words to say nothing than we 
“When in our 
souls and minds we respond to universal love we have con- 
sciously entered the great of etheric vibration, 
wherein the part is vibrating harmoniously with the whole.” 
This is the key-note of the New Thought’s thinkings. One 
of its many definitions is, “becoming a free man through a 
knowledge of the truth”; the others are equally novel. This 
knowledge frees one “from the bondage of physical pain and 
disease,” as Mrs. Eddy would say, but we should require his 
physician’s evidence for that. It also gives us “mental and 
physical poise,” though the former is not illustrated in the 
book, and enables us “to acquire and retain health” and every- 
thing else, physical or mental, that is desirable, by means 
of the great discovery, the grand machinery of New Thought, 
“Harmonic Vibration.” Correctly adjust the rate of vibration 


It uses 
deemed possible for such an achievement. 


universe 


to your environment, and then being at one with the Universe, 


which is Divinity, you have attained the only Heaven there is or 
is needed. And you can do it, too: “Love produces the mag- 
netic vibration, wisdom the electric, but co-joining makes vibra- 
tion neither electric nor magnetic, because the two unite in the 
one, producing the perfect equilibrium between the inner and the 
outer life.” Then you have attained “a perfect state,” viz., “that 
plane on which a person vibrates in a thoroughly harmonious 
way to a particular octave of being, attuned or adjusted to life.” 
This is the nearest approach to definiteness in the New Thought 
plan of perfection. You may hold any faith or religion you 
please, but then you must not belong to any specific sect or be 
bound by any dogma. Dogma would jar the harmonies of New 
Thought vibration, but its numerous contradictions apparently 
do not. 

It may not seem worth while to take much notice of such a book, 
but it is less irrational than Mrs. Eddy’s output, is conjoined 
with many others of like character, which have also an organiza- 
tion behind them that circulates them widely, and the plausible 
truths they intermingle with dangerous error, prevent the un- 
wary from perceiving that their theory is destructive of religion 
and morality. They talk irreligion in religious terms, for “if 
there is one thing common to all the fierce and mystical sects 
that seceded between the age of the Gnostics and the age of 
the Agnostics, it is precisely their claim to renew the super- 
natural life of Apostolic times”—and make it natural. Of this 
book, like others of the New Thought school, it is certain 
that what is true in it is not new, and what is new is not true. 


M. K. 


Christ’s Cadets. St. Aloysius Gonzaga, St. Stanislaus Kostka, 
St. John Berchmans. By C. C. Martinpate, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 35 cents. 

This is the first number of the “Stella Maris Series,” a library 
of Saints’ lives that has been started in England for Our Lady’s 
Sodalists. In writing with his usual literary grace sketches of 
these young Jesuit Saints, Father Martindale has given promi- 
nence to what will make a practical appeal to-day to the clients 
of Mary. Unlike the old-fashioned hagiographers, he allows his 
subjects to have a few human shortcomings. He shows how 
each of these young men said to himself in effect: “I am a Chris- 
What does that mean? and what must I do in conse- 
quence?” Each one then earnestly began a career of self-con- 
quest and ended by becoming a Saint. The author brings out 
well how unlike one another the three Saints were, how positive 
their purity was, and how militant their holiness. For the im- 
pression conveyed by the conventional biographies, pictures and 
statues of these young Jesuits is too often that of a colorless 
innocence and of a sanctity that seems to have been attained by 
them almost as easily as guilt is incurred by the common run of 
There are three good illustrations in the book and its price 
W. D. 


tian. 


men. 
is commendably low. 


With Introduction and 
New York: Longmans, 


Literary Selections from Newman. 
Notes by a Sister of Notre DAME. 
Green & Co. 60 cents. 

This is the latest of the publishers’ “Class-books of English 
Literature.” The compiler, who is a teacher in Notre Dame 
Training College, Glasgow, has made a judicious choice of suffi- 
ciently long passages chiefly from the Cardinal’s literary writings, 
the “Apologia” being the only work of a controversial or polem- 
ical nature that is laid under contribution. In an excellent intro- 
duction she calls attention to the fact that nowadays “few of our 
great writers are so little read by the general public” as Newman, 
“while Arnold and Pater, who probably owe much of their deli- 
cacy and clearness to his influence, are relatively, at least, widely 
read and appreciated,” the reason being that “Newman was a 
great force in the religious thought of the nineteenth century,” a 
matter that the creedless reader of to-day does not find of absorb- 
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ing interest. The strictly literary character of this book is evi- 
dently designed to bring those who dislike controversy and dogma 
to a knowledge of the renowned Oratorian’s consummate power 
as a stylist and master of expression. To this end the compiler’s 
discerning introduction also conduces and the notes are all that 
could be desired. These “Literary Selections from Newman” 
should enjoy as wide a vogue in non-Catholic colleges as in our 


own, 


Jésus-Christ sa Vie et son Oeuvre, a Sketch of the Origin 
of Christianity, Preceded by an Introduction on the Historical 
Worth the Gospels. M. Lepin. 2d ed. Paris: 
Beauchesne. 

This is not a life of Christ such as was written by Fouard, Le 
Camus, Didon, and Lesétre. Abbé Lepin has given us a shorter 
and yet a more actual life. His brevity is evidenced by the treat- 
ment of the entire life of Jesus in less than two hundred pages. 
His actuality is proven by the excellent introduction on the origin 
and historical worth of the Gospels (pp. 3-59) and by the scien- 
tific apparatus brought to bear upon the facts written in the 
remainder of the work. This second edition is brought right up 
to date, i. ¢., 1912. All important literature is either used in the 
text or referred to in footnotes. 

The author fixes his attention at once on the ministry of Jesus, 
chooses out the chief elements thereof, and tries to give the 
scientific setting and signification of the words and public acts of 


of By 


the Saviour. 

The traditional division into three years of public ministry is 
adhered to. The course of events of those years is portrayed 
simply and yet scientifically in the personal manifestation of Jesus, 
in His miracles, in His teachings, in His declarations about the 
future of the followers of His Gospel and of the Kingdom of 
God, as also in His influence on the multitude, attitude to the 
Apostles and opposition by enemies. In the end the resurrection 
is treated at some length; a harmony of the synoptists with John 
is briefly given in footnotes. 

We hope this work will be published in English, as was the 
same author’s “Jésus Messie et Fils de Dieu” (McVey, Phila- 
delphia). WALTER DRUM, S.J. 

Mystical Contemplation, or the Principles of Mystical The- 
ology. By E. Lamsette, Eudist. New York et al.: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.00 net; by post, $1.10. 

Had it been !ess polemical, this little book might have been 
more generally useful. Consisting of some two hundred 
pages of large print, it is taken up mainly with an attack on 
Father Poulain’s “Des Graces d’Oraison,” and the distinction 
between acquired contemplation and infused. Its author 
asserts that this distinction is the logical conclusion of the 
error that mystical contemplation is a gratia gratis data, as 
if Father Poulain held this opinion, which he rejects very 
definitely. He finds it strange that the prayer of simplicity, 
the highest form of acquired contemplation, should partake 
in some degree of some of the characters of infused con- 
templation, and that in distinguishing it from the lower 
forms these should be insisted on, while in distinguishing it 
from infused contemplation its notes that identify it with 
acquired contemplation should be dwelt on. Still we think 
he could have found in St. Thomas that the highest in a 
lower species have something in common with thé lowest in 
a higher species. For the rest Father Poulain gathers from 


the mystics, to whom Father Lambelle appeals continually, 
that in the higher forms of contemplation are operations 
entirely different from those of the lower, unattainable by 
man’s ordinary power, as, for example. the interior touch; 
and, as every effect must have a proportionate cause, assumes 
that these must be the result of special auxilia infused by 
God for that purpose. 


Father Lambelle admits the opera- 


| 











tions, but makes them the effects of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost; indeed they are for him the proper end of the gift 
of wisdom and of understanding, a thesis difficult, we think, 
to maintain. 

We do not think that Fathes Lambelle has succeeded in 
refuting Father Poulain. Nevertheless, his book will be use- 
ful to students of mystical theology, as it will incite them to 
study more thoroughly the doctrine it attacks. H. W. 


“The Boy Editor” (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.00) is a well-told 
story by Winifred Kirkland about Spencer Briggs, a marvelous 
youth, who brings such sincerity of conviction and independence 
of character to the management of a school paper that his edi- 
torials and personality influence the opinions even of his grown- 
up fellow-villagers. The story’s readers will like Jeanie too. The 
same publishers have ready for younger children a nice “Book of 
Fairy Tale Bears” Clifton Johnson has selected from many lands. 
The volume begins, of course, with the classic adventures of 
Golden Hair and Frank A. Nankivell furnishes the quaint pic- 
tures. 75 cents. 

An Ursuline Sister of Sligo has compiled a book of readings 
on the feasts of our Blessed Lady which is entitled “Landmarks 
of Grace.” The prose selections in the work are superior as a 
rule to those in verse. The book will doubtless stimulate the 
piety of those who read it. Benziger Bros. are the publishers. 
The price, 90 cents, is too high. 


The Regensburger Marien-Kalender for 1914, published by Fr. 
Pustet & Co., does not fall short of the excellence attained in 
The Familienfreund, published by the Herold 
des Glaubens and sold by Herder of St. Louis, is another attrac- 
tive family almanac offered the reader at this season. Twenty- 
five cents is the price for each of these calendars. The German 


previous years. 


weekly, to which we owe the second of these publications, has 
now rounded out its sixty-fourth year of journalistic usefulness 
in the defence of high Catholic ideals. 


“Die Diakonen- und Priesterweihe,” by Christian Kunz, is a 
little volume containing the rites of ordination to the diaconate 
and priesthood in German and in Latin. Each section is preceded 
by a suitable instruction explaining the nature and rite of the 
Sacrament. It is published by Frederick Pustet, New York. 
Price, thirty cents. 
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Promises of the Sacred Heart. 
90 cents; f 


By Rev. Joseph McDonn S vi 
Landmarks of Grace. ) j ae cote Age me 


Compiled by a Member of the Ursuline 


Community. 90 cents; Short Sermons. Third Serie The Sai 3 

y ‘ ; : . ° i . Ss. 2S! ts. Vv 
the Rev. F. P. Hickey, 0.S.B. $1.25. ne oe 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York: 

Lincoln and Slavery. 3y Alfred E. Pillsbury. 75 cents: A Book of 
Fairy-Tale Bears. Edited by Clifton Johnson. 75 cents; The Boy Editor 
By Winifred Kirkland. $1.00; A Confederate Girl’s Diary. By Sarah 
Morgan Dawson. $2.00.; Wonderful Escapes by Americans. Edited by 


William Stone Booth. $2.00; Simpson, 
Story of Waitstill Baxter. 
Devin-Adair Co., New York: 

Poems By Sister M. Blanche of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco: 


By Elinor Mordaunt. 


I $1.35; The 
3y Kate Douglas Wiggin, $1.30. 


The Social Rubaiyat of a Bud. By Mrs, Ambrose Madison Willis. 75 
cents; Behind the Garden Wall. By Robert Wallace. $1.00. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
Little Pilate and Other Spanish Stories. By Rev. Luis Coloma, S.J. 
Translated by E. M. Brooks. 80 cents; The Children’s Hour of Heaven 
on Earth. With Pictures by Lindsay D. Lymington, and a Talk with 


Tales and Texts by Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. 45 cents. 


German Publications: 
Benziger Bros., New York: 
Die Heiligkeit der Kirche im 19. Jahrhundert. 
S.J. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
ehrbuch der Nationaloekonomie III. Von Heinrich Pesch, S.J. 


I 
$5.85; Glaubensschild und Geistesschwert. Von Dr. Unton Leinz. 
$1.45; Kirchliches Handbuch. Von H, A. Krose, S.J. Net $1.65. 


Von Constantin Kempf, 


Net 
Net 
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THE DRAMA 


The war against indecent plays has resulted in some partial 
victories, only to be followed, as in the Balkan strife, by more 
revolting atrocities. Exhibitions that were condemned by judge 
and jury and police have been clamored for in other parts of the 
country, or if they were expurgated, have only served to whet the 
appetite of those who had not seen the original production. 

“The Smouldering Flame,” which had been attempted once in 
Toronto under the name of “Deborah” and promptly suppressed 
as indecent, was reproduced in New York, and is described by 
the Sun as the most offensive play of the season. “It does not 
even make the pretence of dealing with any social evil. It is a 
mere study of sexual aberration. The curtain, which dropped 
over the most objectionable scene, had more self-respect than 

body concerned in the production.” The play is grossly im- 
and was immediately forbidden, advantage being taken of 
Possibly there 


any 
moral, 
the fact that children were employed in the cast. 
were some in the audience, as sexology is now considered a 
desirable subject for primary instruction; and it may be noted 
also that Mrs. Nora Blatch de Forrest, Secretary of the Woman’s 
Political Union, furiously denounces Professor Muensterberg for 
daring to say that “such exhibitions do away with those feelings 
of shame and decency which belong to the steady learning of a 
clean child.” 

After “The Lure” and “The Fight” and “The Family Cup- 
board” and “The Smouldering Flame,” New York is cursed with 
“Shadowed,” whose characters are gathered from the offscourings 
of society; criminals of both sexes, the chief of whom, a female 
of the streets of San Francisco, becomes a lawyer’s stenographer, 
and after foiling her former associates succeeds in marrying the 
fool. Her language is said to afford a classical example of the 
most abominable and unintelligible slang that ever gross minds 
invented 

The letters which have been inflicted on 
uals who were anxious to ventilate their opinions about these 


the press by individ- 


plays reveal a state of moral anarchy that gives little hope for the 
ultimate banishment of these horrors. Apparently a great num- 
ber of people prefer them to decent drama. One writer notes 
that “it is almost impossible to secure seats for ‘The Lure’ or 
‘The Fight’ since the newspapers have been attacking them,” and 
he asks: “would it not be better to eliminate any mention of 
dirty plays?” Unfortunately he adds: “I have seen both ‘The 
Lure’ and ‘The Fight,’ and although I was alone, I blushed with 
shame.” He does not say that he put an end to his blushes by 


leaving the theatre. A prominent surgeon suggests two theatres, 
one for men and one for women, to be used exclusively for the 
“under the supervision of the New York 


production of plays 
In other words, the theatre is to be the 


County Medical Society.” 
dissecting room of a city hospital. 

Another informs the editor that “no play is immoral.” 
other takes exception to the self-respecting judge who condemned 


Still an- 


“The Lure” as gross and revolting, and professes that “it affected 
him more than a lifetime of Sabbath sermons.” In brief, the 
moral perceptions of the public have become so diseased that 
multitudes have lost the power of distinguishing between good 
and evil in the most elementary matters. Hence it is more than 
likely that these outrages on public decency will continue indef- 
initely. They are staged to make money and there are multitudes 
ready to pay for vicious indulgence. 

We mention them without fear of advertising them, because we 
write for people who regard such things with horror and who 
need only a hint to shun not only the plays themselves, but any 
and every theatre that dares to produce them. It is somewhat 
comforting to note that such sentiments are already being evoked, 
and we read with pleasure that on September 10 the Century 
€lub, an exclusive women’s organization of San Francisco, 


burned a volume of Brieux’s plays, which included “Damaged 
Goods,” “Maternity,” and “The Three Daughters,” and Richard 
Pryce’s novel “Elementary Jane,” after the members had read the 
books and had expressed themselves as “shocked.” 

The library committee of the club had heard that Brieux’s 
plays were adorable and that Pryce’s novel was superfine, so the 
books were bought. The club’s censors read the volumes and 
immediately proposed that they should be banished from the 
library. It did not take long for other members of the club to 
decide that the books should be burned. 

It is quite possible that this auto da fé will not deter the evil- 
minded from frequenting or reading such plays, but at least it 
will steady many who are hesitating and will sustain the respecta- 
ble people of the country in their opposition to the attempt that 
is now being made, designedly or otherwise, to ruin the morals 
of the nation and so to affect its downfall. The Old Testament 
informs us that such a method was once suggested in order to 
destroy the Jewish people. 


EDUCATION 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Phila- 
delphia’s Catholic Schools—The “Public Ledger” 
on Teaching Sex Hygiene in Schools 


Those among us who are interested in the well-being of the 
Catholic schools never fail to find, in the annual report of the 
parish schools in his contro] published by the Right Reverend 
Superintendent of the archdiocese of Philadelphia, features that 
alike compel our respect for the worthiness of the man and win 
our congratulations for a system controlled and guided by so 
signally competent a head. Monsignor McDevitt’s story of the 
progress of the trust confided to his care,—the nineteenth annual 
report covering the scholastic year of 1912-1913 last week sub- 
mitted to His Grace the Archbishop and to the members of the 
Catholic School Board of the city,—presents excellent reasons 
for one’s claiming this. The pithy summary of the work accom- 
plished in the schools of the archdiocese; the plea he makes for 
generous support of the high school movement so splendidly 
inaugurated in Philadelphia; the appreciative note he touches 
when he describes the stupendous subsidy granted to the Catholic 
educational system of the country “by the gift of the lives of our 
religious teachers”; the dispassionate saneness with which he 
advances his views on the question of the financial burden com- 
monly supposed to rest upon our co-religionists because of the 
sacrifices they make for the religious training of their children; 
the temperate manner in which he insists upon “the painstaking 
efforts, the monetary and other sacrifices which the religious 
teaching communities are making, quietly and unostentatiously, 
to prepare well-equipped and thoroughly trained teachers for our 
parish schools,” in order to prove the falsity of the opinion prev- 
alent enough that the State schools must necessarily be more 
efficient, must have better trained and more experienced teachers 
than the Catholic school system—all these mark Monsignor Mc- 
Devitt as a schoolman who has clear-cut and accurate notions 
regarding present-day school problems, because the different 
phases of these problems are deeply and earnestly revolved by 
him with a mind keen to see the truth and eagerly disposed to 
accept and follow its ways. 

Philadelphia’s Superintendent writes as one proud of the charge 
he controls; and he may well be proud. Last year’s beginning 
saw an army of 69,222 pupils gathered into the parish schools of 
the Quaker City,—a number which increased to 70,279 by the end 
of the year; the average daily attendance during the year was 
63,552 and the total enrollment was 74,991, an increase over that 
for the year 1911-1912 of 2,265. Four new grammar schools were 
opened in the course of the year, and a new Catholic Girls’ High 
School, a free diocesan high school under the immediate direction 
of Archbishop Prendergast, in September, 1912, welcomed 552 
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young girls to its classes. This new institution is the logical 
development of the high school centres for girls, which were 
organized in Philadelphia in September, 1900, to provide a two- 
year course of higher Catholic training for girls who had finished 
the grade work of the parish schools. The new school will con- 
tinue on broader lines the purpose of the high school centres, and 
will for the present provide a general course, to be completed in 
four years, and a commercial course which calls for but two 
years’ work on the part of these who elect to follow it. 

The present writer is unable, he regrets to say, to agree with 
the argument advanced in Monsignor McDevitt’s fine introduc- 
tion to his report to show that our Catholic educational system 
does not entail a burden upon the Catholic laity. .We assent 
most cordially to all that is there presented to inspire the great 
Catholic body, especially those Catholics whom God has blessed 
with a superabundance of this world’s goods, freely to contribute 
to the support of our schools for elementary and for advanced 
training. Generous sacrifice on their part is of vital importance 
to assure the upbuilding of the intellectual, moral and religious 
life of our Catholic people. We accept, as well, the contention 
that the Catholic laity of the country, though they have given and 
continue to give an example of wholesome charity in this respect 
such as the world has never witnessed before our day, neverthe- 
less do incomparably less than do the men and women of religious 
teaching communities who have consecrated their lives to the 
high mission of educating the Catholic people. All this is true, 
but it concerns in no way the radical and traditional view of the 
burden laid upon us by the present system of providing for what 
we all agree we must possess,—a schoo] training that holds reli- 
gious formation to be of paramount importance. 

The Monsignor’s statement is an argument drawn from what 
might be. Were our schools to be closed, were our children to 
be sent to the non-religious schools alone tolerated by the State, 
were the cost of training in those schools to be added to the per 
capita sum now expended by the State, were new school buildings 
to be erected to accommodate the thousands and tens of thousands 
thus handed over to the care of existing Public School Boards, 
were a number of other impossible suppositions to be assumed, 
it would be of course quite undeniable that the burden of taxa- 
tion imperatively following the new order would be greater than 
is the burden Catholics carry to-day. But these are mere possi- 
bilities,—never, as philosophers say, to be reduced to act. Our 
children will never be called upon to seek their necessary and 
proper training in non-religious schools, the Catholic conscience 
forbids the thought, our schools will never be closed. Basing 
itself on this fact, the traditional argument regarding the unfair- 
ness of our “double burden” is not to be denied. We actually 
are paying for educational purposes more than our just share. 
We actually are, in a spirit of loyal sacrifice, meeting the call for 
the millions our own system imposes, and we are, in a spirit of 
loyal submission to existing law, cheerfully accepting the burden 
of a tax the fruit of which we may not for conscience’s sake 
enjoy. 

Nor would our plea for justice in the matter necessarily entail 
a higher rate in the taxes now exacted, were the authorities here 
in the States to adopt the plan successfully followed in countries 
where the denominational idea in national educational work pre- 
vails. Quite a considerable number there are among us who see 
no intolerable annoyance in the fair concessions the State might 
demand in supervisional control, provided these concessions would 
win for us a just subsidy from the educational funds of the com- 
monwealth in fitting recognition of the strictly secular teaching 
done in Catholic schools. Moreover, there are features in the 
annual expenditure for the common schools marking useless waste 
and extravagance, features too implying a development of the 
State’s function in education some of us are not ready to con- 
cede, and these, if eliminated, as they well might be in the new 
program so vital a change would necessitate, would readily estop 








the increased burden of taxation Monsignor McDevitt’s argu- 
ment implies. 

As for higher education, the Blauvelt bill, passed a short time 
ago in the New York Legislature and carried into effect for the 
first time on the opening of schools last month, suggests a mode 
in which the State may render very efficient aid to assure “that 
all the places in the democracy shall be open to all the children 
of the people.” It is a piece of excellent legislation granting State 
scholarships to such as prove their fitness for the advanced work 
of college training,—and its best feature lies in this: that it helps 
rather than opposes the free choice parents should enjoy in deter- 
mining the schools in which their children are to be educated. 








Following a letter addressed to the Editor, in which a sub- 
scriber asks him to publish in his paper “an earnest protest against 
the introduction into our public schools of the new course of 
instruction recommended by Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superin- 
tendent of the city schools of Chicago, and by others in his own 
city,” the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Sept. 17, contains this fine 
editorial : 


“Careful attention of parents and educators is directed to 
the eloquent letter, entitled “Teaching Vice to Little Children,’ 
printed in another column of this issue. The spirit of indig- 
nation breathes through that communication, which comes 
from a noble woman, whose life has been guided by intelli- 
gence and high ideals. She protests, justly, we believe, against 
that alarming fad now possessing some ‘advanced educators’ 
—the dangerous fad of giving to little children in the schools 
the sort of instruction that is tantamount to a mud bath. 
The country is obsessed by an unholy rage for vice investi- 
gation and vice exploitation. It has threatened to debauch 
the stage, but wise men and women whose strong sense is 
above the superficial speculations of amateur sociologists will 
check the attempt to institute vice teaching in the schools.” 


The “noble woman whose life has been guided by intelligence 
and high ideals” gives the right reason why “not only Catholics, 
but millions of others, firmly attached to the moral principles 
which inculcate modesty and decorum, refuse to be swept into 
the current of ‘new thought’ which is bearing many from their 
old moorings into unknown seas.” 

“Why,” she asks, “have we no respect for innocence? .. . 
I have seen several of the text-books recommended for use in 
schools for boys and girls separately, and they contain much that 
is repulsive and wholly unnecessary in the opinion of some who 
have reared families, and reached old age, without knowing that 
such vile things as those described exist.” M. J. O’C. 


SOCIOLOGY 


A Guild of Physicians 


There exists in Philadelphia the Guild of St. Luke, St. Cosmas 
and St. Damian. One sees from its name that it is an association 
of physicians, and one would be glad to hear that it had extended 
to other cities.. Its membership is 68, and it is easy to conceive the 
good that may come from the organized action of that number of 
good Catholic physicians. It has, of course, the full and hearty 
approval of the Archbishop of Philadelphia and is under a Spirit- 
ual Director appointed by him. 

The Guild holds four regular meetings a year, and the members 
receive Holy Communion in a body on the Sunday following each 
meeting. In this the Guild differs in no way from any other pious 
association for the purpose of ensuring the minimum of practical 
religion for its members. One should not forget, nevertheless, 
that the idea of a Guild goes much further than this. The Guild 
of St. Luke, St. Cosmas and St. Damian is a Guild of physicians; 
and the reason for the existence of a trade or professional Guild. 











ym other pious societies is the protection of its mem- 


as distil Ea 

bers in their profession or trade, and the protection of the pro- 
fession or trade in its privileges and the guaranteeing the dis- 
charge of its obligations. 


\bligation of every trade or profession is to act 
As God has established in 


The general 
according to the principles of justice. 
the world the Church as the infallible teacher of justice, the first 
obligation of a Guild of physicians is to hear the Church and sub- 
mit to its decisions in the problems that arise in their profession. 
[his is the more to be recognized, as the tendency to-day of pro- 
fessional men is to teach the Church rather than to be taught by 
it. Our readers may have noticed a striking example of this in a 
letter we published last week. Our correspondent, evidently in 
good faith, thought that he had a crushing argument against the 
procedure in a certain case of the Tribunal of Rota, in his asser- 
tion that no possible assemblage of secular judges would do any- 
thing but condemn it. The possibility of the secular judges being 
all wrong does not seem to have occurred to him, so deeply im- 
bued was he with the idea that the legal profession is the ultimate 
of its own principles and has the right to demand the 
called the lay point 


judge 


acceptance of them by the Church. This he 
It is generically the secular point 


The Catholic 


of view, but very incorrectly. 


ically, the professionai point of view. 


of view; specif 
layman, as such, recognizes as a general rule that the Church is 
till the infallible judge of faith and morals. This professional 


attitude towards the Church is seen too in trades unions, in polit- 


ical parties, in letters, science and arts, it is found in the medical 
profession, Its 


formula is: As a private individual, | am ready 


to hear the Church: as a professional man I| require the Church 
This has a common origin with 
syllabus of Pius IX: “The State, 


to hear me and my associates. 


the principle condemned in the 


inasmuch as it is the origin and fount of all rights, possesses a 
certain right circumscribed by no limits.” It is condemned im- 
plicitly in the same syllabus under these propositions: “The 
Church ought not only to refrain from ever rebuking philosophy, 
but also to tolerate its errors and leave its correction to itself”; 


and: ‘Philosophy is to be treated without any regard to super- 
natural revelation.” 

\ very important duty of the Catholic physician is to see that 
his patients make a timely preparation for death. In former times 
this was even imposed upon him by positive precept, especially in 
law of 


Rome; but it also is immediately deducible from the 


Christian charity. Against this duty of admonishing his patients 
of their danger no plea of ordinary professional practice, or of 
the probability of the shock causing a fatal ending of the disease, 
Even though this were as certain as it is often 
care of the 
Con- 


can be urged. 
greatly exaggerated, the rule that we must take more 
soul than of the body makes the admonition imperative. 
nected with this are the questions of administering opiates before 
has received the Sacraments, performing capital oper- 
We are not going to expound 
would point out 


the patient 
ations under the same conditions. 
the rights and wrongs in such matters; but we 
that a Guild 


definite instructions in the matter from ecclesiastical authority, 


of physicians should examine into them, getting 


‘lear rulec 
clear rules 


not settling them by the application of what is called professional 
l which its 


ethics, and should embody the results in 


members must be 

[he same should be done 
We all know in 
Catholic cannot tolerate; 
We fear that 
such cases rather by professional ideas than by Christian morals. 
Against such a course the Guild should set itself uncompromis- 
There are other things of like nature of which every 


bound to follow. 
with regard to certain operations. 
general that operations take place which a 
that there 


Catholics govern 


are others of very doubtful 


morality. some themselves in 


ingly. 
physician is aware 

We have no doubt that this is what the Philadelphia Guild is 
It is true that the little pamphlet of its constitution and 
But this 


doing 
by-laws we have received say nothing on the subject. 
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was to be expected. Such matters are not for the public eye. We 
will conclude by saying that the more it conduces to the forma- 
tion of a Catholic professional conscience the wider will be its 
good influence; and we hope earnestly to see similar Guilds 
organized everywhere. H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
Bishop P. J. Donahue on Causes of Strikes 


Bishop P. J. Donahue, of the diocese of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, blamed the greed of both the coal operators and the coal 
miners for .the big strike in the Paint Cteek and Cabin Creek 
coal regions. Bishop Donahue was a member of the West Vir- 
ginia commission which investigated the strike conditions and 
was a witness before the Senate investigating committee. 

The bishop also blamed the agitators: He said Socialists and 
radicals went into the mining district and told the miners that the 
Bible was “untrue,” that the miners should arise and assert their 
manhood and that they should demand better working conditions 
until the people themselves were in control of the mines. He 
found the living conditions of the miners better than he expected. 

“Of course, we found no Turkish rugs, but we did find fairly 
comfortable workingmen’s homes,” said the bishop. 

Speaking of the cause of the strike, the bishop quoted a line 
from the Psalms—“The rich man flaunts his wealth and sets the 
poor man on fire’—and declared it applied to the situation in 
West Virginia. He said the miners had been led to believe they 
had as much right to automobiles as the operators. 

Senator Borah suggested that if the miners were not. ambitious 
they would soon fall into industrial slavery. 

“Ah, but not so, if property owners are not filled with greed,” 
said the bishop. “I believe men should hold property not as their 
own, but as trustees for others, and that trusteeship should be 
shown by acts.” 

Senator Martine asked the bishop what he thought should be 
done to remedy conditions, 

“First of all, I would require both operators and miners to go 
to church twice every Sunday,” replied the bishop. “I would give 
each a Bible and a steering chart, and then give them cards with 
the beatitudes upon them to hang in their bedrooms, such as 
‘Blessed Are the Poor in Spirit,’ and ‘Blessed Are the Meek.’ 
Those would make them forget use of gatling guns.” 

The bishop also declared that the operators had employed the 
wrong kind of guards. He denied that the operators were re- 
sponsible for his visit to Washington to protest against the stop- 
ping of immigrants going to West Virginia. He said he came of 
his own volition, as many of the immigrants were Catholics, but 
“they were not working at it hard.” 

“Well, they pay up, and that is what you want,” suggested the 
attorney. 

“Oh, no, paying money does not make a man religious. He 
must go to church and live his religion. Take away a man’s 
religion and you make him little more than an animal. Get 
some of these horrible ideas of infidelity and doubt and_ socialism 
worked out of the miners’ minds, much as you work beer out at 
Carlsbad, and nurture a wholesome religious view of life, and 
conditions will be better.” 

Senator Martine asked Bishop Donahue if labor unions were 
not organized, in his opinion, for the good of the members. The 
bishop hesitated until the question was repeated, then said: 

“That may be one reason; another is to furnish fat salaries to 
officials.” 

“Did you ever hear of any official that was worth $20,000?” 
demanded Attorney Stodman for the United Mine Workers. 

“I did not speak of’ accumulations; I referred to salaries,” re- 
turned the bishop calmly. 

Attorney Monnett, also for the miners, asked if the bishop 
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thought gatling guns, armored cars and bloodhounds were some 
of the things that set the soul of the miners on fire. The bishop 
responded that he considered the use of those weapons best gov- 
erned by the common ‘law, which allowed the use of guns when 
the user was “backed to the wall.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


To commemorate the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary ot 
the foundation of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary, a 
Sodality Congress will be held in this city on November 1 and 2, 
with delegates present from all the church and college sodalities 
under the direction of the Society of Jesus throughout the coun- 
try. The congress will meet at St. Francis Xavier’s College, where 
solemn high Mass and Vespers will be celebrated on Sunday, 
November 2. 

The purposes and aims of the sodalities and the possibility of 
adapting the various branches to the promotion of better social 
conditions among Catholics in general will be discussed by the 
delegates, and papers to this end will be read by sodality directors 
from various parts of the United States. Rev. Joseph A. Mulry, 
S.J., president of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, is chairman 
of the committee of arrangements in charge of the congress. Rev. 
John Corbett, S.J., is secretary of the committee, and Rev. 
Francis R. Donovan, S.J.. treasurer. 


The missionary chapel car St. Peter is making a tour of the 
Western cities en route to Boston, where it will be exhibited at 
the American Catholic Missionary Congress, which will open 
there on October 19 and close on the 22d. Every priest who can 
attend will be admitted as a delegate to the Congress, and one 
extra delegate for every additional hundred families over and 
above the first hundred in the parish. The names and addresses 
of those who intend to be present should be sent to American 
Missionary Congress, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

The St. Anthony, the first car used on American missions, lit- 
erally sows churches in its wake. Last month four chapels, the 
direct result of missions given by the car, were dedicated, and in 
one place a resident pastor secured. The St. Peter, being the 
newer of the two, is the more elegant. There is also a Motor 
Chapel “St. Peter” for sections where railroads do not penetrate. 
This car is now in the hands of the Oblates of Texas. 


Bartholomew Shea died in Philadelphia in July, 1912, leaving 
an estate valued at $1,000,000. In his will he provided $140,000 
for the erection of a reproduction of the Temple of Theseus over 
his grave. The sum of $7,500 was set aside for the maintenance 
of the memorial. Archbishop Prendergast has made a formal 
decision that Mr. Shea’s grave shall be marked as are others in 
the Catholic cemeteries of the archdiocese. A modest monument 
may be erected, something less pretentious than the $140,000 tem- 
ple specified in the will. 


The National Church of Servia is preparing to celebrate 
worthily the anniversary of the Edict of Milan. Exactly 1,600 
years ago, says Bishop Dositeus of Nish, Christianity was given 
its rightful place in the world, and to the liberty thus secured 
for its teaching mankind owes all that is elevating and refining 
in its progress, The Western nations have already fulfilled this 
Christian duty of commemorating the Edict of Milan. In Eastern 
Europe, however, it has been delayed in order to be performed 
now with all the more enthusiasm and gratitude to God for the 
uplifting of the Cross once more in shrines from which it had 
long been banished. Servia is particularly concerned in the com- 
memoration of Constantine’s great act because it was within its 
boundaries and in the very town of Nish that the Emperor was 


| 





born. The year 313 deserves to be remembered all the more that 
its sixteen hundredth anniversary occurs in the most glorious 
epoch of Servia’s history. 

All Servia united in celebrations on Sept. 27th and the festivities 
in Nish were carried out with great solemnity, one of the features 
being the laying of the foundation stone of a church dedicated 
to SS. Constantine and Helena. This church will serve as a 
memorial to the victims of the Balkan wars, 1912-1913. 

This Bishop Dositeus is a firm believer in the reunion of the 
“two separate branches of the One Only Church,” and has 
worked for this object. He corresponds with many Catholic 
divines, is a friend of Prince Max of Saxony, and was very 
much impressed at the latter’s submission to the Papal rulings 
on his works. He is, of course, not on the road to Rome, or he 
could not occupy his present position. 
wonders for the good of his flock and is glad to acknowledge 
his debt of inspiration to Catholic priests. He says he is pleased 


He has, however, done 


at the coming Concordat. 


Under the auspices of the Third Order of St. Francis in Cali- 
fornia, a pilgrimage will be made to the tomb of Padre Junipero 
Serra on Sunday, November 23. Great interest is taken in the 
coming event by Catholics throughout the State, and 
number of pilgrims, it is said, will gather at the spot hallowed 
Special railway rates 


a large 


by the dust of the venerated missionary. 
have been granted by the Southern Pacific, making the trip com- 
These rates will include transportation 
whence the 


paratively inexpensive. 
by automobile from Monterey to Mission Carmelo, 
pilgrims will march to the place nearby, where Serra erected the 
first cross upon his arrival at Carmelo. The foundations of a 
memorial cross marking the site will be dedicated that day in 
presence of the pilgrims. 


The Belgian Bureau, an organization for the general care 
of Belgians living in or coming to New York, has been estab- 
lished in New York City by Rev. J. F. Stillemans, with the 
approval and encouragement of his Eminence Cardinal Farley. 
The work was originated by the “Priesterbond,” an alliance of 
priests in the United States who are natives. of Belgium and 
Holland, and was made possible by the Belgian Government 
and Episcopate, both of whom cooperated in establishing it. 
Father Stillemans, who has been put in charge of the work, is 
a nephew of Bishop Stillemans of Ghent, and has eleven 
years’ experience of American conditions as a missionary and 
pastor in Oklahoma. His immediate object is to put Belgian 
residents and immigrants in touch with priests who are in a 
position to direct them and to advise them personally with 
regard to destination and needs. He hopes soon to have a 
chapel for the Belgians of New York. Father Stillemans has 
opened offices for the Belgian Bureau at 113 Maritime Build- 
ing, 8 to 10 Bridge St., N. Y. , 


Among the papers read at the Birmingham meeting of the 
British Association were two by Irish Jesuits. Father W. O’Leary, 
S.J., of Mungret College, Limerick, suggested the necessity of 
certain important modifications in the construction of seismo- 
graphs, and insisted on the necessity of damping the swing of the 
recording arm. Father O’Leary has made a special study of the 
registration of earthquakes, and those who have been privileged 
to examine his instruments at the Mungret College Observatory 
know the extreme delicacy of his methods. The instrument in- 
vented by himself is a marvel of delicacy and efficiency. The 
other contribution was by the Rev. H. V. Gill, S.J., Dublin, who 
gives further views on the theory proposed some years back by 
him by which he was able to account for the connection between 
two or more disturbances taking place at distant localities within 
a short interval of time. 
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Mr. Patrick Ford died in Brooklyn, September 24, in his seventy- 
eventh year. Born in Galway, Ireland, he came to Boston with 
1846, and entering journalism became editor in 
He the Ninth 


during the civil struggle, and soon after the war 


In 


nis parents 
of the Boston Sunday Times. enlisted in 

Ma 
founded a Catholic paper for Bishop Lynch in Charleston, S. C. 
Chis failing, he established in New York the /rish World, and 
yn made it a factor in Irish and American politics. It is said 
have collected and transmitted half a to the 
treasurer of the Irish Land League, and its circulation in Ireland 
Its views were at first revo- 


sachusetts 


million dollars 


¢ 
LO 


greatly stimulated that movement. 
lutionary and often dangerous, and its treatment of persons and 
policies not seldom objectionable; but once Gladstone accepted 
Home Rule, 
deviating support to the Irish Parliamentary Party. 
period also the tone of its religious articles has been thoroughly 
trong Catholic 


it consistently advocated that policy and gave un- 
Since that 


and in accord with the private life and 
The Freeman’s Journal, which passed into 


Cathol 
faith of its editor. 
Mr. Ford’s hands soon after the death of Mr. McMaster, retained 
its character and force, especially under the editorship of the late 
Father Lambert. 

Mr. Ford’s championing of Mr. Blaine because of his attitude 
on English questions had the important effeet of making Irish- 
His 
persistent and efficient support of Irish liberty has been attested 
by every Irish leader from Davitt and Parnell to Mr. Redmond, 
and though immense sums passed through his hands and great 
remained and died com- 


Americans no longer the appanage of one political party. 


opportunities presented themselves, he 
paratively poor. He never made a speech, never appeared in public 
if he could help it, and never sought or accepted political office. 
So little did he care for money that he excluded advertisements 
He is survived 
The con- 


from his paper to make room for his propaganda. 
by a large family, who have inherited his principles. 
dolences at his death came from all quarters of the world and 
the attendance at his funeral from St. John’s Chapel, Brooklyn, 
evidenced the wide respect that was accorded him 


The Right Rev. Monsignor William P. McQuaid, for twenty- 
years pastor of St. James’s Church, Boston, died at St. Eliza- 
He became pastor of 
Right Rev. Matthew 
William P. 


72 years ago and came to this 


SIX 
beth’s Hospital, in that city, on Sept. 19. 
St. James’s Church when his predecessor, the 
Harkins, 
McQuaid was born in Scotland 

when a boy. After his graduation from Holy Cross 
College, Mass., in 1864, he to All Hallows College, near 
blin, Ireland, where he made his studies for the priesthood and 
The solemn Mass of requiem 
23, in 


was appointed to the See of Providence. 


country 
went 
Du 
rdained forty-two years ago. 
McQuaid was celebrated on Tuesday, September 
pastor. His Eminence 
Cardinal O’Connell pronounced the absolution. Late in the after- 
the of the Chinese Sunday 
1} Mission of the parish, directed by the Rev. J. J. Redican 
for the Propagation of the Faith, marched into 
close to the bier, knelt and, 


Was 
for Mer 
the church of which he had long been 


noon of Sunday members 


seventy 
Scho 
of the Society 
the church, and entering the pews 
under the leadership of Joseph Fong Ying, the catechist, chanted 
yr the dead in Chinese 


the 


prayers f 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
The Gould-Castellane Case 


Editor of 


» the J \MERICA 
The letter of Charles W. Stetson appearing in your issue of 
September 27th and bearing upon the Gould-Castellane case 


seems to be based upon a misapprehension. He says our civil 
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courts would regard such a plea as quite frivolous. Possibly 
so, but why? Our civil laws define the duties and obligations 
imposed by law upon those who contract marriage under 
these laws, and our courts have power to enforce these obli- 
gations even though one of the parties at the time of the 
marriage should state that he or she had no intention of 
assuming that particular obligation. The Catholic Church 
could not, as against Miss Gould, a non-Catholic, enforce its 
obligation that the marriage should be indissoluble, and she 
deliberately refused to become a Catholic, giving as her sole 
reason that in that event she never could dissolve the mar- 
Clearly she did not consent to one of the essential 
That is, that it should 


riage. 
elements of a valid Catholic marriage. 
be indissoluble. 

Similar pleas are not unknown in civil cases. Some of our 
courts refuse to sanction as a valid marriage a union of a man 
and woman under the Indian marriage laws, because under 
these laws, while the wife is bound for life if the husband so 
wills, the husband is not bound and may at any time cast off 
his so-called wife. These courts hold that one essential ele- 
ment is missing, namely, that the marriage shall be for life 
or until dissolved by competent court decree, and for that 
reason the pretended marriage is held by the civil court to be 
invalid. 

The highest court of England held that a marriage between 
Mormons, even the marriage to the first wife, is void. In 
arriving at this conclusion Lord Penzance said: “I conceive 
that marriage, as understood in Christendom, may for the 
purpose be defined as a voluntary union for life of one man 
and one woman to the exclusion of all others.” Because the 
parties to that union did not intend that the husband should 
take that one woman to the exclusion of all others, the mar- 
riage was held void—one essential element was missing. 

In studying these decisions it must be remembered that it 
is a rule of law of universal application that a marriage good 
where solemnized is good everywhere. Each of the marriages 
above mentioned was good where solemnized, but was held 
void because each lacked one essential element. 

Eminent law writers tell us that there can be no legal mar- 
riage unless each of the parties voluntarily consents to each 
essential element thereof. We know that indissolubility is 
one of the essential elements of a valid Catholic marriage. 
If the evidence presented by Count De Castellane was suffi- 
cient to convince the court that Miss Gould never consented 
to this essential element, what else in all fairness could the 
court do but pronounce the pretended marriage null and void? 

FRANCIS A. HARPER. 

Chicago, Sept. 25. 


Legal Theory of Testamentary Right 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read with interest the article in AMERICA on the 
“Legal Theory of Testamentary Right,” and wish in connec- 
tion therewith to call your attention to a most enlightened 
decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, rendered in 1907. 
It is the case of Nunnemacher v. State, reported 129 Wis. 190, 
and also in the 9th Lawyers’ Reports Annotated, new series, 
p. 121. In the latter volume it is extensively annotated. The 
majority opinions of Winslow and Marshall lay down that 
the right to take property by will or inheritance is a natura! 
right, existing independently of the written constitution, and 
cannot be destroyed or substantially impaired by the legisla- 
ture. While the decision adds nothing to the logic of the 
argument, still it is of value as coming from a court of high 
authority in an age when a contrary tendency might be 
expected. HARLow PEASE. 
Dillon, Montana, Sept. 16. 
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